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To The Beginners 


By the time this is printed 2,700,000 children will have entered for 
the first time the country’s public schools. It is a picture which in the 
mind’s eye leaves it moistened. Two million seven hundred thousand 

| of them crowding along the streets of city and village, riding in the 
school buses, making their way down the country roads, bright-eyed, 
flushed with the excitement of a new turn in the affair of living. 





These 2,700,000 children are vital to the nation. In 1967 they will 
graduate from high school. In 1971 they will march in the college’s 
academic procession. In that long line of educational progress no year 
will be more fruitful than the one starting now. Perhaps not again 
for these 2,700,000 children will there be a year whose potentials 
probe so profoundly into the future 





They will go into the schools and place themselves under the guid- 
ance of a hundred thousand teachers. How strategic those teachers are 
to the welfare of America! The obligation is theirs to evoke from 
childhood’s mysterious depths the spirit and substance, lacking which 
the nation cannot endure. May the precious gifts of understanding, 
of patience, of devotion, and of friendliness be theirs. 
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Portrait of a Materials Center 


LOUIS SHORES 
Florida State University 





ee 


Everywhere in our American schools today we hear the term MA- 
TERIAL CENTER. It is a term that is rapidly replacing such terms 
as school library and audio-visual center. In the minds of many, the 
MATERIALS CENTER is merely the union of the library and the 
audio-visual center. But actually, the MATERIALS CENTER is much 
more than that. | 

Essentially the MATERIALS CENTER is the culmination of an edu- 
cational concept—a concept so basic that it may well save the day for 
America’s courageous attempt to accomplish what no other nation in 
the world’s history has undertaken before: complete and continuing 
education for all of the people from cradle to grave. 


ee 


In two words this concept may be called multi-materials. In a few 
more words it may be simply stated that good teaching is good communi- 
cation between teacher and pupil; and the key to good communi- 
cation is acquaintance with and accessibility to a wide range of instruc- 
tional materials. Providing such acquaintance and accessibility for 
teachers and pupils is the mission of the MATERIALS CENTER. | 

How the MATERIALS CENTER does this today varies from sep- 
arate and conventional school libraries or audio-visual centers, in 
some schools, to integrated resource centers in entire school systems. In 
between these two extremes are various degrees of evolution toward 
the ultimate MATERIALS CENTER. What that ultimate MATERIALS 
CENTER will be is still open to experiment and discussion. What it 
will probably not be seems more certain. 





It does not appear likely the American school will “go for” separate 
audio-visual and library centers in each building. Economically, the 
small school cannot afford such separation, and most American schools 
are still small. Educationally, it is almost impossible to divide Instruc- 
tional Materials into “audio-visual” and “non-audio-visual.” Even if 
one accepts symbolically the 16mm. motion picture as “audio-visual,” 
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and the book as symbolically “library,” there are still some two score 
additional classes of materials that are claimed by both librarians and 
audio-visualists. 

For example, the audio-visualist speaks of “flat pictures” and the 
librarian of “picture files,” yet both terms describe approximately the 
same instructional materials. There is a considerable audio-visual 
professional literature about “recordings” and an equally voluminous 
library professional literature about “records.” Nor should the teacher 
be expected to ask the child whether he has an audio-visual globe or a 
library globe when they are one and the same globe. 

Basically the school library movement and the audio-visual move- 
ment are successive waves of the same educational concept; individual 
differences in children can best be met by individually tailored media 
of communications. Only a well-stocked, carefully selected, well- 
organized, carefully directed instructional materials service can 


strengthen the bond that ties pupil to teacher in a good learning situa- 
tion. 


The Materials Center Teacher 


So we begin our portrait of a Materials Center with a soul. Direct- 
ing this operation in the school is a good teacher—one so good that 
she could not only return to the classroom and demonstrate good 
teaching, but innovate exciting new ways to arouse, stimulate, and 
inspire children. Call him librarian, audio-visualist, building coord- 
inator of Materials, Materials Specialist or Materials Teacher. The 
label is of secondary importance. The important thing is that the job 
is assigned to a superior teacher, teacher educated and certificated, who 
has seen the vision of multi-materials and who can lead the school in 
developing a real multi-materials education. 

Then give this teacher the specialized education in Instructional Ma- 
terials he will need. Let him have this specialty on a teacher education 
base, preferably on the graduate level, but acceptably, too, on the 
undergraduate level as part of his specialization area. The specializa- 
tion should include as thorough a knowledge of all kinds of materials, 
as he has of children from his educational psychology, and of teaching 
method from his education courses. He should learn the content of 
children’s and young people’s books, magazines, films, filmstrips, tape 
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and dise recordings, graphics, radio, television, and some two score 
other categories of school materials including the local resources for 
field journeys. He should gain skill in the operation of projectors and 
playbacks and other necessary equipment. He should learn sources for 
acquiring these media, criteria for evaluation and selection, techniques 
for classifying and cataloging, charging and booking, and above all the 
ways and means of utilizing these materials in the interest of better 
learning. 


The Materials Center Suite 


Now let us proceed with our portrait to consideration of housing. 
Give the Materials Center generous space, much more generous space 
than is accorded it in most schools. And let it not be an afterthought. 
No architect has a right to put “school” in front of his specialty who 
has ever been party to designing a building without provision for 
library or materials center. Nor can an administrator who has shared 
in such an omission ever be considered an educator. The full Materials 
Center is a suite of rooms that recognizes at least seven distinct func- 
tions. 


The Activity Room 


One of these functions is ACTIVITY. It requires a room by itself. 
Because here both the “pin-drop” principal and the “‘tip-toe” librarian 
will be unhappy. But the Materials Specialist, the Materials Teacher, 
and above all the pupil, will be exceedingly happy, because here part 
of the multi-materials way of learning, a very important part will be 
carried on. 

Let me describe the ACTIVITY room in the Materials Center suite 
as I see it in my mind’s eye. It will be very unlike a library reading 
room. It will be very like a Super-Market. Instead of upright shelves 
with books arranged six feet, ten inches high, there will be many 
counters and tables. Each counter or table, instead of featuring a par- 
ticular kind of vegetable or meat or staple grocery will feature a 
teaching unit. Over here will be a table entirely devoted to a fourth 
grade weather unit; over there another table devoted to a third grade 
North American Indian unit; and on a third counter an entire unit on 
the home. Other tables and counters will each feature some one unit 
currently the concern of one classroom learning situation. 
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On each of these unit tables will be a selection of every type of in- 
structional materials: books, magazines, pamphlets, documents, of 
course. But also recordings, tapes, filmstrips, slides, films, posters, 
pictures, cartoons, realia, stereographs, puppets, and to avoid further 
listings of categories, et cetera. There will also be Target Folders. 

“Target Folders” describe a medium that Air Force Intelligence 
devised for its pilots who were about to visit enemy territory for the 
purpose of bombing objectives. These Target Folders describe by word 
and picture all of the local resources of the area to be visited—both 
natural and artificial resources. Although these Folders were devised 
in time of war with a destructive purpose, they suggest a most construc- 
tive idea in time of peace for our schools. 

The Target Folder in the School Materials Center can do much to 
make the Field Journey a meaningful teaching medium. Each Target 
Folder should describe a local resource so as to be helpful to the 
teacher and class about to embark on a field trip. There will be a 
Target Folder for the local water works, airport, paper mill, phosphate 
mine, shoe factory, department store, newspaper, or whatever else 
has a potential contribution to learning. In this folder will be the name 
of the person to contact, the route or transportation to and from, the 
diary of the last class visit, with suggestions and cautions for improving 
the next trip, and such pictures, diagrams, questions, regulations and 
other information as will be helpful. 

There will also be a Listening Post on each or every other table so 
that recordings may be listened to through several sets of earphones 
without disturbing others. And there will be convenient viewers for 
slides and stereos. 

The ACTIVITY room, however, is primarily an exploration room; 
not a reading, or viewing or studying room. Here a very important 
part of the multi-material way of learning is carried on. Together 
teacher and pupil come to the Materials Center to SHOP for teaching- 
and learning materials. As they enter the door they pick up a basket 
on wheels just as they would in a super market. They proceed to their 
unit table and begin to examine and rummage among the varieties of 
materials. Each pupil attempts to discover, evaluate and select for 
himself some materials that arouse his individual background. It may 
be that a picture or a slide or a book or a magazine article tells him 
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best what he wants to know about the unit they are studying. Then he 
puts it in his basket with the intention of studying, exhibiting, expound- 
ing, and defending its content and form to his classmates. At the end 
of the hour, pupils and teacher will have gathered together in their 
baskets enough different materials on the unit for their classroom to 
make possible the creation of a classroom materials center on that 
unit which will provide real learning opportunities for the period of 
time agreed on. 

This then is the ACTIVITY room. It serves pupil and teacher in the 
important exploratory stage of learning. It provides essentially a learn- 
ing situation as important as any the teacher and child can create back 
on their home room. If no where else the ACTIVITY room alone gives 
the lie to the artificial distinction some school systems make between 
so-called “teaching” and “non-teaching” personnel. Because in the 
ACTIVITY room, as elsewhere in the Materials Center, classroom 
teacher and Materials Center Teacher are teaching together as crea- 
tively and industriously as anywhere in the school. And it is quite 
evident that pupil activity in a classroom becomes good as it approaches 
the quality of pupil activity in the Materials Center. 


The Orientation Room 
A second distinct function of the Materials Center is ORIENTATION. 


Here pupils learn the skills essential to efficient materials use. The 
Tachyscope, ophthalmograph and other reading devices provide analy- 
sis and practice opportunities for pupil and teacher. Projectors of all 
kinds—motion picture, slide, opaque—are available for instruction in 
equipment use and for viewing projected materials selected in the 
ACTIVITY Room. Playbacks and recorders for both tape and disc, 
and graphics tables and equipment and supplies for creating school- 
made materials present additional learning opportunities. 


The Study Room and Conference 


A third function is study, and a STUDY room properly insulated 
and isolated needs to be provided. Let it never be forgotten that much 
learning still goes on without physical movement. Some place in the 
Materials Center Suite there is need for a quiet, study and reading room. 
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Here a little corner for the teacher and her professional collection might 
well be preserved. 

A fourth function is conference and group discussion. There will 
need to be a place in the Materials Center where students and teachers 


can meet and confer and talk. The CONFERENCE room need not be 


large. 


The Organization Rooms 


The other three functions of the Materials Center are largely or- 
ganizational and administrative. A good Materials Center must be 
well organized for use. 

The first of these functions is storage. A STACK room which might 
be better understood if it were called a STOCK room would shelve as 
economically as possible the collection of materials. This Stock Room 
should have a variety of shelving, cabinets, files and other receptacles to 
accommodate books, magazines, newspapers, films, filmstrips, record- 
ing, tapes, slides, and again the et cetera. This is the part of the Ma- 
terials Center that would most resemble the conventional library and 
audio-visual centers. From this organized stock would be taken the 
selections for the unit counters in the ACTIVITY room. 

The next of these organizational functions is BOOKING and CHARG- 
ING. This would constitute the control desk, the point of reception 
and disbursement for all materials. Here pupils and teachers would 
come with baskets of materials to be charged and returned. Here also 
could come pupils and teachers from the STUDY and ORIENTATION 
rooms to charge books and book films. It is a function that should be 
performed almost wholly by pupil assistants or by clerical workers; and 
the professional library, materials teacher, or coordinator should never 
permit herself to be burdened with these routines to the detriment of 
her teaching function. In this Charging and Booking Area will be the 
card catalog and the various periodical indexes, also. 

The final organizational function is technical processes. These usually 
are accomplished in a WORKROOM, which must have running water 
in it. Here many of the behind-the-scenes routines are performed. It 
is hoped that at the school level no classification and cataloging will be 
necessary, since the trend is for this job to be done in the School System 
Materials Center for all schools. It is hoped, too, that a decreasing 
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amount of processing that has tied down so much of the school li- 
brarian’s time will be done at the building level. Nevertheless, some 
processing will have to be done, and here again it is hoped that help 
in the form of pupil assistants or clerical workers will relieve the 
professional teacher or librarian or coordinator. 


These then are the seven functions and the seven units of a School 
Materials Center at the building level. This level represents the middle 
echelon in a Materials Center System. Each of these middle echelons, 
that is the building Materials Centers, is a key link between the overall 
Materials Center in the county or city headquarters of the school system 
and the classroom Materials Centers in the building. Recognition of 
these other two echelons of Materials Centers service completes the 
concept of the new School Materials program. 


The Classroom Center 


Essentially the so-called “3-D Classroom” exhibited recently by 
the NEA is a Materials Center. It is designed and equipped to utilize 
every one of the two score classes of school materials. It can be 
darkened for projection. It is wired for sound. It comes equipped with 
TV and radio. It is in all essence a small materials center and goes 
further to prove there is no essential differences between the so-called 
classroom teacher and the Materials Center teacher, librarian or audio- 
visualist. Look at a good socialized recitation or at any other group 
activity in a classroom and you are immediately struck with its com- 
parability to a Materials Center. 


The Classroom Center should be equipped physically and pedagogic- 
ally to receive materials from the Building Materials Center. These 
materials should be selected periodically by teachers and pupils from 
their shopping trips as needed for the current unit. Materials and 
equipment should not remain permanently in the classroom but should 
be changed to meet the needs of the unit under study. The classroom that 
has had the same pictures on the wall and the same books on the shelves 
for as long as the teacher has occupied that room is losing’ an environ- 
mental advantage for learning. The change of pace occasioned by 
frequent swapping of materials through the building center is an un- 
questioned cause for classroom stimulation. 
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The System Center 


The System Center in the county or City headquarters has a quite 
different function from either the building or classroom center. The 
System Center is the wholesaler, just as the building center is the re- 
tailer, and the classroom center the ultimate consumer. To the System 
Center come classroom teacher and Materials center teacher together to 
find supplements for particular units on which the building center 
needs help. In the System center all teachers find professional help 
in a good pedagogical library and in curriculum guides. The System 
Center classifies and catalogs all materials for all schools, maintains 
a central system inventory so that materials may be located in any 
school in the system. The System Center buys for all schools, thus 
gaining the benefit of the better discounts. It offers a cooperative 
reference service to all teachers and in general performs many of the 
inter-library functions that are part of good regional cooperation on 
a research level. 


This then is the concept of the Materials Center for our schools. It 
has not yet fully arrived. But here and there, in Florida and Texas, in 
Oregon and New York, in countless counties and cities, the new con- 
cept is tangibly revealing itself through numerous signs. Steadily we 
see separate audio-visual and library centers in some schools merging 
into integrated materials centers. Increasingly we hear of librarians 
and audio-visualists becoming directors and supervisors of instructional 
materials. Certification trends point to the recognition of a cross be- 
tween the librarian and audio-visualist in the person of a materials 
teacher. And this is all to the good for better learning and teaching. 


For the school administrator, today, there is no one development 
that offers more educational promise than the MATERIALS CENTER. 
To take advantage of its full potential the school principal must first 
understand that audio-visual and library are two aspects of a school 
materials program that must be planned, organized and administered 
together. Second, he must secure the services of a teacher with broad 
training in the whole range of materials—audio-visual as well as print. 
Third, he must provide adequate housing for this important function 
of materials service. Finally, adequate financing is an inevitable 
requirement. 
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From this investment of thought, personnel, space, and funds, the 
return to good teaching and learning is limitless. 


STAIRWAY TO COLLEGE 
By NormMie Rusy anp Harotp Rusy 


A new, direct approach valuable to students and those guiding 
his course of college preparation. Admission policies, college en- 
trance requirements, tests, examinations, and prerequisites and 
standards of the varying colleges are explained. Each subject 
receives understanding treatment and review. Chapters deal with 
social, academic, and extra-curricular programs as found in 
different types of colleges. 80 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SPECIALIZED 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


2nd ed., 336 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 
Indispensable in guidance work is this descriptive survey of 
junior colleges and schools of professional training throughout the 
country. Curricula, courses, enrollment, faculty, tuition, etc., are 
given for 600 junior colleges, 1100 specialized schools, and refer- 
ence with names and addresses for 1200 colleges and universities. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Released Time for 


Elementary School Teachers 


J. D. McAULAY 
Director of Education, College of Education 
Ashland, Oregon 


The average elementary teacher of today has had her classroom 
duties multiplied a hundred fold. In addition to the responsibility of 
teaching the 3r’s, she must accomplish during the school day a thousand 
chore routines. She is to give individual child guidance, conduct parent 
teacher conferences, organize an overall curriculum pattern, direct a 
self contained classroom, be an active member of her profession and 
community, be an efficient bookkeeper, etc. etc. In the majority of ele- 
mentary schools the teacher is confined with the children from the time 
the school bus arrives at 8:15 in the morning until it departs at 3:30 
or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. While she eats her lunch she either super- 
vises the cafeteria or a rest period and immediately following which 
she directs free activity on the playground or monitors the halls. A 
necessary phone call to a parent or a short conference with the principal 
is somehow squeezed in among all the requirements. 

Primarily the teacher is a member of a creative profession in that 
she is responsible for putting materials and children together in new 
relationships. The creative person takes things apart figuratively or 
literally and puts them together in better and more satisfying ways. 
The elementary teacher must organize a classroom of individual chil- 
dren into a social group. She must organize content and experiences 
for individual child interests and needs. Such demands creativeness, 
and creativeness must be fed by the cool spring waters of contemplation 
and quiet thought. Thus a well organized elementary school will sched- 
ule, during the day, released time for its teachers so they may recreate. 

By released time is meant a period of from 15 to 30 minutes a day 
between the hours of 8 to 4 when the teacher is free from all scheduled 
or required classroom tasks and is permitted to use that time in any 
professional matters she deems suitable. During a full and tightly 
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scheduled day, released time allows the elementary teacher to catch 
up with herself, to contemplate, to compose and order her thoughts, 
to restore that creative dynamic personality so necessary to good teach- 
ing. 

To determine the opinions and practices on released time for teachers, 
276 teachers, grades 1 to 6, and 30 principals were interviewed in 31 
elementary schools. Teachers and principals were asked the following 
three questions: 


1) Do you think a teacher should have released time? 

2) Do you as a classroom teacher now have released time? 

3) How would you propose released time be scheduled in your 
school? 


THE REACTIONS OF THE TEACHERS INTERVIEWED 


A. In answer to the question, do you think a teacher should have re- 
leased time, of the 276 teachers interviewed, all but two believed re- 
leased time highly desirable and necessary for the mental health of a 
teacher and the general efficiency of the school. The two teachers who 
disagreed with the majority, indicated released time was not necessary 
for teachers who planned their teaching day thoroughly. The teachers 
interviewed stressed the following preferences in the use of released 


time. 

1) To observe other classrooms ................... 47 
2) To give thought in individual child guidance ...... 38 
3) To prepare lessons and units .................. 32 
4) To prepare classroom materials ................. 31 

5) To read professional literatures for new ideas, materials 
RE Se og Wits gn ds gcbad don 0 0 28 
gn kw bs way Adee wom oes 26 
7) To test individual children ..................... 21 
8) To correct exercises and papers .................. 19 
9) To discuss problems with principal .............. 8 
10) To relax and contemplate ....-................. 6 
11) No opinion as what to do with released time ...... .20 


It would seem the vast majority of teachers would use their re- 
leased time profitably and well. 
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B. In answer to the question do you now have released time, the 276 
teachers interviewed described the following types of released time, 
exemplified by the chart. The time covers an average one day period. 


Amount of Released Time 
10 min. 15 min. 20 min. 25 min. 30 min. 35 min. 40 min. total 
Freedom 2 
from teachers 7 12 7 9 12 49 
cafeteria 
duty 








Freedom 
from + 
play teachers 3 4 3 7 21 
ground 
duty 


Freedom 2 
from 
hall duty teachers 4 4 8 14 32 


Released 1 
by 
Art teacher 2 1 3 3 10 


teacher 


Released 
by 14 
PE teachers 15 8 2 38 


Teacher 


Released. 
by 2 
Music teachers 5 5 8 3 6 29 
Teacher 

















Prin. takes i 





over class teacher 1 2 
*another 1 

teacher teacher 2 3 
takes over 
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Released 1 





by Bible teacher 2 3 
Teacher 
No 
Released ‘ 
time 94 
Total 276 





* Signifies doubling up of classes 


1. Of the 94 teachers who indicated they had no released time, 72 
taught in grades one to three. 


2. Fifty-six of the 94 teachers who had no released time would prefer 
to have the noon hour free to rest, relax, plan or prepare materials. 


3. Twenty-seven of the teachers who were released from classroom 
duties because another teacher had the children for P. E. Art, music or 
Bible study were required by the administration to remain in the class- 
room with the other teachers and the children. 


C. The third question asked the teachers was how released time might 
be organized. 


1. Eighty-seven teachers believed the administration was responsible 
for organizing released time. However eighty-three of these teachers 
considered their administration unsympathetic to released time. 


2. Ninety-three of the teachers believed the administration might 
participate more in supervisory duties, such as playground, cafeteria, 
and study hall responsibilities, thus giving the teachers some rotating 
released time from such duties. 


3. Seventeen teachers believed the principal might occasionally 
teach a class for half an hour thus releasing the teacher. 


4. Thirty-seven teachers believed the faculty itself would not co- 
operate in organizing released time. Seventeen of these teachers be- 
lieved the chief responsibility for lack of cooperation lay with the 
primary teachers. 


5. Some of the typical comments from teachers are enlightening. 
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a) Yes I'd like free time but you won’t catch me asking for it. 
Our principal is hard to know and he thinks the time I spend 
standing on the playground or in the halls constitute free time. 

b) We should have a rotating teacher but our school is crowded 
and the budget small. We scrape and scrimp even on ma- 
terials. I think Ill go to work in a beet factory. 

c) I haven’t been able to eat my lunch without an interruption in 
a long time. 

d) I’m dutied to death. I spend more time on duty than in actual 
teaching. 


The Reactions of the Principals Interviewed 


A. In answer to the question do you think a teacher should have re- 
leased time, of the 30 principals interviewed, sixteen answered the 
question in the affirmative, eight would want to consider the circum- 
stances and definition of released time and six were opposed to the 
proposition. 

The reaction to the meaning of released time by the administrators 
was as follows: 


Meaning of Released Time No. of Principals 
1) Time to visit and consult with other teachers 4 
2) Time to visit parents 3 
3) Time to plan lessons, do research, organize ideas 2 
4) Time when class taken over by special teacher 7 
5) A free lunch period 5 
6) Coffee time 6 
7) A rest period 
(Namely to be on couch in teachers room) 3 
Total: 30 


It would seem the principals have a different concept of the use of 
released time from that of the teachers. 


B. In answer to the question do your teachers now have released 
time the following analysis was made: 


1) Two principals had experimented with released time for the 
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teachers but had discontinued the practice as they believed the teachers 
were not using same profitably. 

2) Eight principals believed released time was impractical in their 
administrative situation with over crowded classrooms and a shortage of 
faculty, space and supplies but if circumstances were right they would 
initiate released time for the teachers. 

3) Six principals were flatly opposed to released time. They be- 
lieved teachers had sufficient free time after school and on weekends to 
become “‘recreative.” 

4) Sixteen principals were of the opinion that the faculty had re- 
leased time through freedom from hall, playground and cafeteria duties 


and because a special teacher released them from definite classroom 
periods. 


C. The third question asked the principals was how released time 
might be organized. 

1) Twelve principals believed the organization of released time 
should be a cooperative enterprise of teachers and administration. 


2) Eight administrators believed it was their primary responsibility 
to organize released time. 


3) Ten administrators believed the teachers themselves should or- 
ganize release time. 
4) Some of the typical comments from principals are enlightening. 
a) “I have said every year if the teachers could find a way I 
would be glad to give them released time.” 
b) “I believe a teacher should be with children all the time as 
it gives them a feeling of security.” 
c) “Our teachers should have a lounge and one free period a 
day.” 
d) “The school board would take a dim view of released time. 
It thinks the teachers have it easy as it is.” 
e) “If the teacher is on the ball she can find time to relax and 
not be robbing the school of her time.” 


f) “I know the Labor Law of the state indicates that after 4 
hours of labor there must be a break, but this is for labor. A 











professional person doesn’t need to stop and ‘knock off’ for 


a rest period. Anyway I don’t see how the primary people 
could have free time. 


General Conclusion 


1. There would seem to be a very definite difference between prin- 
cipals and teachers concerning the meaning, use and organization of 
released time. Noticeable was the lack of rapport, cooperation and 
understanding between principals and teachers. Many teachers fear 
their principals, many principals lack sympathy for their teachers. 
Too many teachers do not participate in the administration of the school. 


2. Sixty percent of the teachers interviewed would be happy with 
fifteen minutes of freedom from the children during the day. They 
would prefer this released time around ten o’clock in the morning or 
two in the afternoon. As a partial solution to the released time problem, 
dependable children could take over hall duty, lunch count ete. thus re- 
leasing teachers. 


3. Adequate faculty rooms are scarce. Of the thirty-one elementary 
schools visited only four had pleasant, spacious facilities for teachers 
to eat their lunches, read or relax in privacy from the children. 


4. The teacher of the primary grades (one through three) seem to 
have no opportunity for free time and yet because of the nature of 
the child in those grades, she would seem to have the greatest need of it. 

Organizing released time for teachers is no easy matter. But some 
solution must be found if the good teachers are to be retained in the 
profession, who need time for conferences, to plan, to do research, to 
work on curriculum, to read professional material, to visit other schools, 
to visit parents and “just to recreate.” 
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Research Experience—Key Indicator 
Of Quality of Doctoral Candidate? 


EARL A. DVORAK 


Indiana University 


It is a safe assumption that few relationships between students and 
instructors are as close as the relationship between a doctoral candidate 
and the adviser of his research study. Some instructors may have op- 
portunities of observing and working with students closely in many 
different kinds of situations; however, few of these relationships are 
as varied and close as that of doctoral candidate-adviser. 

Among directors of research and in the literature, comments are made 
that the advisers of research studies on the doctoral level are able to 
determine early in the research experience the quality of their charges. 
(By “quality” is meant intellectual level as well as character and per- 
sonality traits.) Why is this so? The answer lies in the arrangement 
whereby the candidate spends several months on his research study— 
perhaps as many as 12 or 15—working closely with his adviser. The 
period of time involved and the individual attention afforded the can- 
didate are major factors. Through personal conferences with his 
adviser and in the quality of word produced, the candidate reveals his 
“true” self. 

In determining the quality of a candidate, the adviser asks himself 
at least the following six questions: 


1. What type of research problem does the candidate undertake? 
In the research undertaking as in the classroom, the doctoral candidate 
should produce according to his ability. Some fail to do so, however. 
Instead of employing their creative ability, they are content to imitate 
what someone else has completed, or they want their adviser to select 
a problem for them. They want a “running” start; they fail to realize 
that they are depriving themselves of satisfaction that comes from build- 
ing something in totality themselves. 

In each program also are candidates who are “marginal timber.” 
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They experience numerous difficulties in the outlining of a problem and 
quickly bring to the surface their marginal intellectual ability. It 
is not always easy to make them realize they may have to work harder 
than others in order to achieve their goal, and it is not always easy for 
them to understand why they should not undertake certain kinds of re- 
search problems. Some have an ample amount of persistence to com- 
pensate for deficiencies in intellectual ability. 


2. Can the candidate work without constant supervision? Another 
way of phrasing the question is “How heavily does the candidate ‘lean’ 
on the adviser?” The adviser is available for guidance, but he should 
not be expected to do the work for the candidate. Some candidates do 
not realize that they rely unduly on their advisers because throughout 
their previous academic work they have been told specifically what to 
do and when to do it. Consequently, when they are left to set their own 
pace, they inadvertently shirk the responsibility, hoping the adviser will 
“call the shots.” 

The manner in which the candidate attacks the entire project reveals 
his work habits. He will reveal his sense of responsibility, his initiative, 
his creative ability, his ability to utilize time efficiently, and his ability 
to plan and organize. If a candidate complains that he is not making the 
progress he hoped to make, he would do well to ask himself whether 
he has taken the initiative to complete the task or whether he has relied 
upon his adviser to “call the shots” and to “steer the course.” 


3. Does the candidate attempt to produce his best product, or is he 
satisfied with something less than his best? In any type of creative work, 
waste is to be expected. Since research is creative, the candidate can 
expect some disappointments, some backtracking, and some revisions 
and refinement. The degree to which he must backtrack, revise, etc., 
depends upon how carefully he planned his study. Something less 
than best is frowned upon in research at all levels, not just the doctoral 
level. 

Because the research experience on the doctoral level involves a long 
period of time in comparison with the time involved in completion of 
other portions of academic study, some candidates are wont to employ 
questionable short-cuts. Soon the adviser will recognize excuses, many 
of which lead to questionable short-cuts. Such a short-cut is involved in 
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each of the following: (1) The candidate stands firm in use of the 
questionnaire for collection of data when the interview technique 
would yield better data and use of the technique is within his means, 
(2) He slights suggestions made on his copy, taking the point of view 
that the suggestions are just another way of reporting, not a key to 
improvement of his effort, and (3) He does not explore all possible 
ways of testing the adequacy of data or of treating it. There are others 
too. 

If the candidate’s goal is to “get by” his adviser and members of 
his dissertation committee, he undoubtedly is settling for something less 
than his best. His attitude toward the degree is likely to be “I need this 
degree as a union card.” It is unlikely he thinks in terms of making 
a greater service to his profession than he could without the degree. 


4. Does he maintain perspective in times of stress and strain? For 
many candidates, the research study is the biggest single project ever 
undertaken. Disappointments are bound to come: perhaps collection 
of data is slower than was expected, perhaps writing the report is more 
time-consuming than was expected, or perhaps the adviser is not 
processing copy as fast as the candidate expected. Countless other dis- 
appointments could develop. Also, there may be times when several as- 
pects of the undertaking are ready for completion; that is, the candidate 
could work next on one of several things. He may complete the sub- 
jobs one at a time sanely, or he may become panicky and fail to pro- 
duce at a high level. 

If the candidate weathers disappointments and pressures without 
stress and strain, he proves to his adviser his persistence—the ability to 
meet disappointments squarely, to learn what lessons can be taught 
from them, and to rechart the course to achieve solution. Many of the 
candidates who complete their course work but who do not complete 
the dissertation lack persistence. They fall into the quagmire of feeling 
sorry for themselves and brooding over things that might have been. 
How well the candidate maintains perspective when pressures are 
greater when disappointments come his way is truly a key indicator to 
the quality of the candidate. 


| 
5. Does he admit his mistakes and shortcomings? Too many times 
the adviser is the scapegoat for the candidate’s mistakes and shortcom- 
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ings. Perhaps the candidate is unhappy with the problem he chose to 
solve, so he credits the adviser with having “assigned” the problem to 
him; perhaps the candidate failed to consider carefully the adviser’s 
advice in the collection of data and now has incomplete data, so he 
points the finger of blame at the adviser for having allowed him to 
collect data before the instruments were perfected; and so on. Many 
candidates fail to see that there are individual differences among 
doctoral candidates just as there are such differences among other 
groups of people, and that they make mistakes and have shortcomings 
too. When the candidate openly admits his mistakes and shortcomings 
to his adviser and to others who may place him in a position where 
rationalization is the easy outlet, he reveals favorable adjustment. 


6. Is he humble about his accomplishment? Approval of the re- 
search study by the candidate’s committee should be a big day in the 
candidate’s life; however, his accomplishment is but another sturdy 
pillar in his structure of greater professional service. The time he takes 
to dote on his accomplishment can be used profitably to explore new 
horizons. His research experience should stir within him a feeling of 
humility for bringing to completion a task at a superior level. 


Yes, the research experience is a key indicator of the quality of a 
doctoral candidate and constitutes a ready reference for predicting 
achievement beyond the doctorate. 
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The Teacher, a Grounded Daedalus 


DONALD W. BOLIN 
‘ Linden McKinley High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


Many articles appearing in recent magazines have laid bare the 
appalling conditions under which public school systems throughout 
the country are operating. For instance, practically everyone under- 
stands that unless classrooms are built at a rate of increase compatible 
with the increase in population, students will either be herded into 
schools like cattle or be forced to attend school in shifts. Additional 
conditions, equally appalling, have been cited. Few people, however, 
realize the disastrous results to which such conditions are conducive. 
Anticipated first is a decrease in teaching efficiency. One needs no 
kibitzing from Matthew Arnold to realize that the greater the number 
of students taught in a given classroom situation, the more difficult the 
job of teaching and the less efficient the process of learning. Now what 
happens when teaching efficiency decreases? The answer lies in the 
second anticipated result, namely, the spreading of culture over young 
American minds in too thin and diffuse a manner. 

It is generally agreed that two broad purposes reside in secondary 
education. Teachers help students acquire the information, attitudes, 
and values necessary for successful democratic living. This purpose 
may be labeled “preparation for citizenship.” Teachers also help stu- 
dents equip themselves with manual skills and occupational knowl- 
edge necessary for economic survival in this workaday world. This 
purpose may be called “planning for a vocation.” Suffice it to say that 
teachers fulfill these two purposes quite adequately. One of the dom- 
inant ideas in modern educational thinking lies in meeting student needs, 
that is, educating students for their daily lives. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions have instilled this idea in young teachers for so long a time and 
in so emphatic a way that they are not likely to forget it in their class- 
rooms. Reynolds says in an excellent article, “And if, in public schools, 
the teachers have become at least aware of the changes that are in- 
evitable in secondary education, call them ‘life adjustment’ or by any 
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other title you wish, they are bound to do a better job of helping boys 
and girls to fashion their lives for the inevitable future, one that will 
certainly demand of them more than the limited training which our 
ancestors received.”* 

What appears to be a third educational purpose is more an ideal 
sought than a reality achieved. Preparations for the rich, aesthetic life 
should also be an indispensable phase of the educative process, 
and teachers are to be commended for the superb job they do in trying 
to include this phase in their teaching program. They strive arduously 
to develop in students a sense of what might be called “the continuity 
of historical time.” With this sense fully developed, students would 
understand themselves and their society much better; in short, a more 
rewarding life in terms of aesthetic enjoyment would be possible if 
students became fully aware of their cultural heritage. In spite of the 
fact that teachers exert maximum energy in trying to reach this noble 
objective, however, only minimum success emerges. 

One of the main reasons for this unfortunate fact is that an education 
still seems to imply skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. This 
idea applies more specifically, perhaps, to the junor-high level, but to 
the senior-high level it is also applicable. After all, what does an in- 
dividual need to get along in life? If he can read, write, and “use 
figures” with any proficiency, he can make his way in this world very 
well; at least, thousands are doing so. This fallacious notion has led, 
many superintendents, principals, and teachers to feel that if students 
can read, write, and figure, they are equipped to meet the problems of 
life. Actually, an education takes place only when students go home 
with wholesome human values and ideals purchased at the market-place 
of discussion. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are but the fundamental 
prerequisites for a sound education. Students who can do no more than 
read, write, and figure have merely been trained, inadequately trained 
at that. An English social critic recently remarked about this country, 
“Almost everyone in America can read and write, but no one can 


think.” 


Another reason is that classroom disturbances prevent the teacher 
from really and truly becoming himself. A college freshman currently 


*Arthur W. Reynolds. “Have Private Schools a Monopoly on True Education?” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (Feb., 1954), p. 329. 
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reported, “The biggest difference between college teachers and high- 
school teachers is that the latter do not let themselves go.” The truth is 
that high-school teachers can not let themselves go. At times, they must 
be on a constant alert against saying that which will encourage un- 
savory remarks from particular students. Certain areas of learning must 
be handled delicately for fear of arousing anger and general disfavor 
among students. Many teachers will not attempt to uncover such areas 
because of the dubious position in which the sudden turn of events 
can shove them. In short, teachers shy away from undertaking any 
area of learning that will make their job of teaching any more difficult 
than it already is. The net result, of course, is that many learning ma- 
terials are precluded from the classroom on the basis that they would 
make the job of teaching a Herculean task. 

In order for maximum learning efficiency to take place, all avenues 
of communication must be available to the teacher. He must be able 
to express the peculiarities of his own unique personality in all its varied 
and colorful aspects. But he can not. He must also be able to introduce 
any area of learning into the classroom without fear of the consequences. 
But he can not. He is a grounded Daedalus. Is it any wonder then that 
teachers find difficulty in preparing students for a rich, aesthetic life? 
How can teachers, for example, teach poetry to students who will not 
be taught poetry? It is ridiculous to assign blame to either the teacher 
or his students. The situation exists; moreover, it could grow increas- 
ingly worse. At the present time the teacher finds it difficult to teach 
what Reynolds calls the belles-lettres, and the appalling conditions 
touched upon earlier in this article dim all prospects for any relief. 

There is yet another reason to believe that such conditions will pre- 
cipitate a watering down of the culture. Lying fairly well concealed 
in the minds of many students is the attitude that progress can be 
measured in the arts. In determining the value of an art product, stu- 
dents apply the criterion, “How old is it?” If an art product is new, it 
becomes by definition better than an old one; thus, if a product is one- 
hundred years old, it can not be as good as one that was introduced last 
year. Two factors seem to be responsible for bringing about this curious 
attitude. Students sometimes feel that as a civilization grows more com- 
plex, the quality of all its products increases; therefore, they apply to 
art the same criterion they apply to materialistic and utilitarian objects. 
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From the family, the radio, television, and commercial advertising, 
students learn that the newer the appliance, whether it be an iron, 
stove, or car, the better the service, that is, the higher the quality of 
the appliance. It is difficult for them to understand that this criterion 
does not apply to art. Sometimes students also feel that the recent 
products are more meaningful to them than the old ones. Why shouldn’t 
they be more meaningful? Editors make sure that juvenile fiction cor- 
responds with the interests, needs, and tastes of adolescents; song 
writers seem to be doing a good job in this respect too. The question re- 
mains, “Of what educational value are such products?” If students 
are asked to read a book that wasn’t written with the problems of their 
age group in mind, the attitude of many of them is, “What’s the use of 
reading the book?” It’s as foolish to tolerate this attitude, of course, 
as it is to say that since Caruso died thirty-four years ago, we should 
forget him and look to more recent tenors for our musical delight. 

It scarcely needs to be said that many students are entitled to more 
than what they are getting. The essence of their dire aesthetic need is, 
in a word, taste. Students seem to be in a state of utter chaos over mat- 
ters relating to taste. They prefer the comic book to every other type 
of reading; serious television drama appeals to them very little; while 
they patronize theaters freely, it’s no wild guess as to what types of mo- 
tion pictures they prefer: who-done-its, science fiction, westerns, and 
comedies; opera rings a bell as being a word they have seen in the 
paper or on a billboard; and Hamlet is a two weeks’ assignment. If 
what is catalogued here appears to be a rogues’ gallery of students’ 
preferences and interests, no apology need be made for receiving that 
impression. The catalogue is just that—a rogues’ gallery. 

Yet what can be done to cure undoubtedly one of the biggest oncoming 
diseases in the public school system challenges the combined efforts of 
all educators. As conditions now exist, schools are becoming decreas- 
ingly effective in preparing students for the aesthetic life. Uppermost 
in the hierarchy of the students’ needs is taste. If high-school students 
ever expect to acquire any taste, they must go to college. Only there 
will they get it. When Mr. Reynolds in his excellent article says, “But 
there’s so much to teach young people about this complicated world 
of ours that we can’t begin to cover the facts and ideas they need for 
everyday living, to say nothing of spending the greater portion of our 
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time on ‘literature of aesthetic value, 


perhaps he has struck a nerve. 
Perhaps there isn’t enough time to cover very many leaning materials. 
Even so, if this problem has developed from negligence (brought on 
by teachers preferring certain learning materials to others in the face 
of a time shortage), this much should be said. The more teachers neg- 
lect the humanities, the arts, the aesthetic life, the more they thin down 
and dilute culture in the United States. 


*Ibid., p. 330. 
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The Family & Juvenile Delinquency 


HAROLD H. PUNKE F 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


There is much comment on the “increase in juvenile delinquency” — 
with demands for investigation. After the intentions, methods, and 
findings of investigators are publicized, little may be done on basic 
causes. This results in part from a limited conception of causal factors. 


1. Current vogue to blame the family.—The family has great anchor- 
age in American law and mores. But “the family” is an abstraction, 
similar to “the average man.” There are millions of individual fam- 
ilies, but nobody can locate “the family.” However the abstraction has 
value in formulating general rules to govern many cases. 

Slowness of law or mores to change is a factor in emphasizing family 
responsibility for juvenile delinquency. The biological basis of the 
family, scatter of residence, economic interdependence of members, 
paternal discipline, and weak state authority are historic influences 
in establishing the idea that each family should be responsible for its 
children. For several generation our ancestors lived under the family 
conditions suggested—before technology industrialized our economy, 
influenced the number and mobility of the people, raised the material 
standard of living, or helped exclude youth from employment and 
make school attendance compulsory. 

Although law now extensively regulates the education, health, sup- 
port, and discipline of children, the older notion of parental responsi- 
bility for character and delinquency lingers. Law and social pressures 
invade the home and control the child in many respects, but if he is 
unable to harmonize the diverse community influences the home is at 
fault—we are told. 

It is customary to blame the home for delinquency. Investigations 
and pronouncements—by F. B. I., senatorial and other committees, and 
research students, form a chorus—and volume is added by educators, 
welfare workers, judges of juvenile courts, and others concerned with 
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youth. Is the family correspondingly applauded if the youth turns out 
well? 

It is not suggested here that a child’s family is unimportant regarding 
his attitudes, values, adjustments, or skills. Most families could con- 
tribute more irr these respects than they do. But to say that a family 
could do more is not to say it should do more. Horse breeders forty 
years ago could have improved draft animals—but trucks and tractors 
constitute a better way to meet modern needs for draft power. 

Nostalgia and dwarfed imagination make it easy to look to old 
methods and institutions for meeting new needs. Devising new ways 
is more difficult than reviewing an established pattern—to see if it has 
“weakened,” or could be “restored.” 

For other reasons also, blaming “the family” for juvenile delinquency 
is likely to continue popular—if not fruitful. It obligates no tax revenue 
or philanthropic funds. Hence public officials, and many of their 
critics, are safe in attacking it. Any particular family which is breeding 
delinquency can feel self-righteous, and conclude that “he is talking 
about somebody else” —as emphasis on family responsibility may cause 
parents to hide early symptoms and rely on hope that “things will turn 
out all right.” Moreover “the family,” as an abstraction, is large and 
lethargic. It can be attacked by crusaders with little danger of counter- 
attack—and little likelihood that a crusader will be embarrassed by 


having his suggestions tried extensively. 


2. Industrialization, and changing institutional patterns. It is com- 
monplace to mention social change resulting from technology, but im- 
portant to recognize the scope of such change. Attention here is limited 
to a few areas which directly affect home life. One area concerns the 
dwelling. Construction materials, heating and lighting systems, and 
built-in furniture affect convenience and flexibility of use as well as 
maintenance care. Household equipment has been modified—affecting 
the way food is prepared, and served, and the way family members are 
kept clean, clothed, provided rest, or afforded home recreation. Factory 
preparation of food and clothing affects the home’s influence on its 
members. Two general results are noted: marked reduction in planning 
and laber needed to feed and clothe the family—mainly for the wife 
and mother; increase in money needed to maintain the home. The two 
are in part complementary. It is partly because more of the work in 
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producing and preparing food is done commercially that the family’s 
food costs more. In a sense women have left the family garden and 
kitchen and have entered factories and grocery chains to prepare food 
and make it accessible. They are thus “gainfully” employed, and more 
dollars are “processed” through the food budget. The place, form, and 
accounting methods regarding economic contributions of women have 
changed more than the need for such contributions. 

Much of the foregoing comment, concerning technological influence, 
applies to the whole range of “an acceptable standard of living.” Thus 
health care at clinic or hospital increasingly replaces household care— 
as well as neglect; commercial recreation extensively replaces the 
amateur activities of earlier times; highway systems influence the role 
of travel in vocation and recreation; schools provide most “academic” 
aspects of educating children—with some feeding, health care, and 
moral training. Other aspects of earlier family responsibility have been 
assumed by the state through social insurance; public welfare services; 
juvenile court supervision; public housing and home loans; community 
sanitation and food inspection; fire protection; regulation of employ- 
ment, and control of relationships within the home. 

Three developments affecting family life are noted, concerning each 
area of service mentioned. (1) Growing complexity of American life 
during the past half century produced the need for more and different 
quality of service than was provided by individual families in earlier 
days. (2) The agency responsible for the expanded service is outside 
the home. (3) Much of the time which parents and children formerly 
spend in the home is now spent elsewhere. 

A marked increase in number and types of jobs available, especially 
for women, is thus implied—throughout our economy. This fact pro- 
vides both the opportunity whereby housewives can, and the necessity 
whereby they must, get jobs outside the home—so family income 
provides an “acceptable” living standard. 


3. Professional versus amateur service, for youth in a complex 
society.—One criterion of social complexity is the number of contacts 
a person has with other people, material goods and instruments, agencies 
and institutions, or ideas. Number of people, volume of goods, number 
of agencies, and stage of thought development affect the frequency of 
contact between an individual and elements of the types mentioned. 
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Mobility among elements is also important. 


Survival in a complex society often demands action based on more 
comprehensive knowledge than that demanded in a primitive society. 
Greater knowledge also improves the prospects for longevity and in- 
creases the satisfactions enjoyed, but it increases dependence on others. 
The result is marked specialization, with each person needing many 
services rendered by others. Technological is characterized by special- 
ized and professional services—with a complex system of exchange. 
Most American families are influenced by such a system. 


Children need services which most families are unable to render 
directly—or pay for if rendered apart from children of other families. 
Such services are available only if a family can share the personnel 
and institutions in a community. The educational service available to 
most children is greater through public schools than it could be on a 
tutorial basis. Most parents are not competent to educate their chil- 
dren at home—or to render needed health and medical service, or 
provide adequate recreation. 


The inadequacy of each family to provide for its children in fore- 
going respects is generally accepted, but inadequacy in other areas 
is less clearly recognized. One such area concerns social and emotional 
adjustment. American society now makes greater demands on one’s 
ability to coordinate diverse influences, and perhaps on his time and 
energy, than was true in 1900. Hence it is now more difficult for persons 
to maintain emotional stability, although there was probably less 
stability then that is now generally supposed. Child psychology has 
done much during the past half century to expand knowledge about 
emotions. But a kind of “subconscious philosophy” lingers—that 


biological parenthood somehow equips people for psychological par- 
enthood. 


Another area of family inadequacy relates to vocational orientation 
and placement of youth. Most parents know considerable about jobs 
they have held—preparation required, skills used, pay rates, working 
conditions, co-workers, prospects for steady work or advancement. But 
for youth to act intelligently in finding appropriate vocations they need 
comparable information about many vocations—at professional, tech- 
nical, skilled, clerical, and other levels. For parents in each family to 
become competent to give the guidance needed, including tests of 
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competence or films and printed information is clearly impossible. The 
place for this task is at a central point available to the youth of many 
families. Secondary schools often provide such guidance service, but 
many schools lack this service—so youth drift. 


Moral and character education constitutes another area of family 
inadequacy—in which inadequacy is less easily pin-pointed, but seems 
related to delinquency. For several reasons this area is more difficult 
to handle, in present American culture, than vocational or perhaps 
emotional areas. (1) Most adults have not sufficiently evaluated their 
own objectives or behavior to show great moral consistency in what they 
say or do. (2) Inconsistencies within individuals are often paralleled 
by antagonisms among groups—as leaders of various moral outlooks 
acquire followers. (3) Some inconsistency and confusion results from 
inadequate understanding of such terms as “moral” or “mores”—and 
from failing to recognize that in a rapidly changing society one cannot 
rely on habits and similar controls which develop as a child imitates his 
elders. Persons working with problems of morality and delingency 
need a comprehensive understanding of relationships between such 
problems and technology. (4) Understanding of mores and morality 
implies research in sociology, philosophy, and cultural anthropology— 
and research on methods and materials in moral and character educa- 
tion, concerning areas reflecting sufficient agreement to enable public 
schools to undertake programs. (5) Schools have been extensively 
occupied with other problems—and historically many teachers have 
been meagerly prepared. But educators are now devoting more con- 
structive thought and experimentation to this field. (6) There seems 
little reason to think that religious groups will deal comprehensively 
with moral and character training, because of (a) lack of qualified pro- 
fessional personnel, (b) denominational outlooks and interests to be 
served—involving much conflict, (c) the large percentage of the 
population with whom church groups have only nominal contact—if 
any. And the Constitution of the United States gurantees equality in 
freedom and protection for persons of any religion or of no religion. 


In view of the problems involved in moral and character education, 
with implications for delinquency, it appears that most families are no 
more competent to guide their youthful members regarding this area 
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than regarding vocational orientation, emotional adjustment, or other 
areas mentioned earlier. 


4. Stopping, or turning back, the clock of technical development.— 
When there is rapid technological development which changes the pat- 
tern of human contacts, securities, hazards, and general outlook on life, 
one should expect certain roles of inherited institutions to become ob- 
solete. He should also expect many persons to be disturbed because 
their habits are built upon these roles. The numerous functions which 
foregoing pages suggest as once having been performed by individual 
families—after a fashion, but as subsequently having been largely taken 
over and expanded by other institutions, illustrates a normal] process of 
cultural development. In a sense the home thus becomes “the mother 
of social institutions” much as philosophy has been considered “the 
mother of sciences”—as the range of human interest and knowledge 
expanded, and local areas within the large scope separated from the 
parent to pursue independent development. Public schools, recreational 
grounds, and health clinics—as separate community institutions, illus- 
trate the separating process. 

Each such separation has been gradual, preceded by increasingly 
obvious inadequacies in family functioning within the area concerned. 
Each has also been accompanied by anxiety about an “octopus-like” 
reaching out of the state, invading the sanctity of the home, disintegrat- 
ing of the “American family,” etc. These and other ways of saying 
“the country is going to the dogs” are utterances to be expected from 
persons who either are afraid because they do not understand the nature 
of social development, or have vested interests in obstructing such 
development. 

For different reasons the afraid and the selfish are likely to ask how 
far can we go, where is technology taking us, what’s going to happen 
to the ideals and traditions “that made America great?” Questions on 
“how far” or what is desirable clearly need analysis—as for example 
desirable from whose standpoint: parents, children, taxpayers, owners 
of private recreational facilities, competing religious agencies, organ- 
ized professional groups. Lack of homogeneity on such questions is 
clear. Answers on how far or what proves desirable in the setting con- 
sidered depends substantially on how far science and technology go in 
exploring the universe, including man, and on the impact which the 
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explorations make on our mode of life and conception of values. This is 
saying that in many respects values are relative to the development of 
the culture—whether the values relate to the family or to other institu- 
tions, goods and practices. It should be noted that research activity in 
America which is sponsored by government, industrial corporations, 
universities, philanthropic foundations, and other agencies is more 
extensive per capita than at any previous time in human history—and 
that it is also expanding more rapidly. Competitions among productive 
agencies in a free-enterprise economy within our borders, and competi- 
tions with basically different ideologies abroad, stimulate the process. 
Under such conditions is seems naive to assume that American families 
will not undergo further change in future decades—and also naive to 


assume that there is any fixed answer to “how far” or to what is “de- 
sirable.” 


Progress in regard to preventing or reducing juvenile delinquency 
probably lies more in the direction of creating new agencies and 
services on a community-wide basis, than in trying to equip each family 
for the complex and technical job involved. Nurseries, kindergartens, 
summer educational and activity programs for school-age children, 
teen-age clubs and activities to accommodate youth of all types, organi- 
zation of secondary education to cover the full twelve-month period, 
cooperation of schools and other youth-serving agencies with industry 
so as to provide supervised part-time employment—these developments 
on a nation-wide basis are among possibilities, if we are really serious 
about delinquency among youth. 


The history of services which have previously left the home for the 
factory, school, clinic, and playground indicates that more economical 
and higher quality of service is feasible if provided where youth can be 


served in groups, rather than where each family tries to provide them 
for its own children. 


5. Parents, too, have basic human needs and rights——Although the 
historic pattern in Western culture has been for parents to exploit their 
children—through labor, physical and moral neglect, care for parents 
by children, or authoritarian discipline—there has been a marked 
change in pattern during the past half century, especially in this coun- 
try. Free public education, research in child development, high level 
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of family income, and technology in other ways previously noted have 
contributed to the change. 


One important technical factor is birth control. Few if any of the 
activities in which adults engage are as important as making biological 
and cultural contributions to future generations. However when married 
couples can largely determine the number and spacing of their children, 
desires and anticipated satisfactions assume new roles in shaping family 
patterns. Among the influences involved is the extent to which the com- 
munity provides services needed by children. It takes a stronger 
“parental drive” for informed parents to rear substantial families if 
they alone must provide for the needs and wants of growing children in 
a complex society, than is required when many needs are met on a 
community basis. Service for education, health, recreation, and hous- 
ing are recognized assets in this connection. Information, guidance, 
part-time employment, and other services relating to delinquency pre- 
vention belong in the same category. 


Some parents make themselves slaves to their children—through a 
combination of ignorance, affection, neighborhood gossip, and dubious 
ideals of parenthood. The children concerned are seldom among the 
nation’s happiest or best adjusted young people—any more than are 
children reared under the opposite extreme of parental solicitude. A 
society cannot expect married couples to enter “voluntary servitude” 
children as they become parents. Rather the community should increas- 
ingly relieve parents of the complex and professional problems of child 
rearing, and provide competent personnel and facilities for handling 
such problems on a community basis. The current high birth rate prob- 
ably reflects, among other things, a high level of economic security in 
which state and community effort is clear. Expanding community re- 
sponsibility should also help insure biological contributions from 
intellectually competent persons who are not effective at child rearing, 
or who want to use their time and energy for other purposes. 

Earlier reference was made to ways in which the state “invades the 
home” and influences the rearing of children through legislation on 
health, education, employment, and economic support. Legislation 
concerning relationships between husband and wife extends the pattern. 
The fact that legislation on domestic relations is usually in favor of the 
wife and mother—along with judicial tradition, is not an unmixed bless- . 
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ing with respects to the development of children. In homes where the 
wife directs and the husband bears legal responsibility, there is likely to 
be a separation between authority and responsibility which leads to 
confusion. 

To hold parents—primarily fathers—morally, economically, and 
legally responsible for the delinquency of their adolescent children, 
when the law circumscribes their control in many ways and sets up 
numerous compulsions regarding what children or parents must and 
must not do, reflects a political philosophy which is not sufficiently 
mature for a democratic society. The state seems to say to the parents 
regarding the child: “If he turns out well, I deserve much credit for 
services provided; if he turns out badly, he’s your responsibility.” 

It is not new to suggest that the law is slow to change, or new to ask 
how obvious a need must become before it gains legislative recognition. 
Slowness of the state in accepting responsibility for helping produce 
delinquents is in line with its slowness to admit guilt in other respects— 
such as liability in tort regardng negligence of its employees. The idea 
that the state is not guilty seems to be an echo from our English legal 
heritage: “The King can do no wrong.” This is a wholly inadequate 
political outlook for a democracy. 


6. What should high schools and colleges teach youth about families? 
With present curriculums and related aspects of school and college 
programs, most American youth will be taught little about family life 
in a changing society. What they learn will be learned elsewhere— 
clubs, religious groups, popular literature, radio-television programs. 
Gossip and home example will be important sources for many youth. 

In early American life there was less variation among families than 
now—at least concerning the relative status of parents, or the relation- 
ships between parents and children. Moreover the pattern of relation- 
ship within particular families was less likely to change because of 
change in community economic structure. Hence example from the 
family in which one grew up, or informal comment from adults reared 
in similar families, was more adequate than today for teaching youth 
about problems which they will face in their own future families, 

When delinquency among youth increases from decade to decade— 
with the rate of increase likely to become greater, and when the family 
continues to be important in the lives of youth, the community should 
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not be indifferent toward what youth learn about the possibilities and 
limitations of family life in an industrial democracy. Some of the limi- 
tations of indoctrinating youth with obsolete concepts of parental respon- 
sibility have been implied, as have some limitations of leaving the matter 
to religious gfoups. Apparently some community agency should assume 
more responsibility in helping youth recognize what the home can 
reasonably do and what it cannot do. The most feasible present agency, 
which has contact with any large percentage of youth, is the public high 
' school. This does not mean that “marriage counseling” through other 
agencies should be discouraged, but that such agencies are likely to be 
inadequate—unless they develop along lines which duplicate much of 
what high schools now do. 


Youth should get a clear understanding of why the extent to which 
their parents can help them is limited by several factors—including the 
education, experience, and sense of values which parents have; income 
in relation to number and ambitions of family members; vocational 
interests and understandings of parents; community patterns and expec- 
tations regarding parent-child relationships; and rapport among mem- 
bers of the family. Youth need to realize that rapport is a “two-way 
street.” There has been much comment, in educational theory, about 
“following the interest of the learner,” “striking when the iron is hot,” 
etc. Every youth should learn that in a considerable measure it is im- 
portant for him in “becoming interested” in vocational and other activi- 
ties which forward-looking adults consider essential—and that there are 
ways in which he can find out about and develop such interests. Youth 
need to learn too that it is their job to “heat up the iron” when there is 
some competent person around to strike it—and to take the initiative in 
other areas of responsibility. A good time to seek help is when somebody 
is available who can give it. There is a further need for youth to under- 
stand the place of discipline in a democratic society, and to realize that 
if one does not learn to discipline himself from within he will be dis- 
ciplined by others from without—with whatever force is needed to 
protect the group. 


A body of objective information, along with guidance in using it for 
developing orientation and responsibility, is implied as a need. For 
example, in regard to the values and limitations of early marriage, 
youth need to learn how to give balanced consideration to sex urge, birth. 
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control, professional or other vocational ambitions, attitudes and abili- 
ties of their parent in regard to helping sons or daughters with problems 
facing a young family, changes concerning emotional maturity and 
understanding which youth undergo as they mature, and the importance 
of living up to promises which they make relative to marriage. Com- 
parable information is of course needed in areas other than early 
marriage. 

The theme of foregoing pages is that there is little reason to think that 
any substantial percentage of American families during the next few 
decades will be able to give youth the scope of information and guid- 
ance needed if youth are to be reasonable well adjusted—in the kind of 
society which technology, along with social developments of national 
and international scope, seem likely to evolve. Instead of longing 
for “good old days,” or trying to revive certain fading roles of a con- 
tinuingly important institution—the family, it seems more promising to 
aid the evolution by which the family has historically given up roles 
which it became increasingly incompetent to play and to aid in develop- 
ing institutions which are more in accord with the basic currents of social 
change for performing the functions involved. Some combinations of 
public high schools and public welfare agencies seems to be implied— 
with respect to juvenile delinquency, and some other youth problems. 
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How I Finished “College” 


. SHELDON E. DAVIS 
President Emeritus 
State College, Dillon, Montana 


My college experience was long drawn-out and geographically 
scattered. In our early days, we had lived on the down-hill side of a 
university which got into my plans for the long-time future. But, due to 
my father’s moving ambitions, the family had strayed from the academic 
center. By the time I was twenty, I had almost completed the ninth 
grade, and we were again on the move, this time to Oakfield. Spying 
out the land, my father had reported in our new Home-town-to-be a 
college. He added the opinion that it might take less time to finish 
than the institutions I had been dreaming about. 

And so our family of six was living in a little log cabin two miles 
from Oakfield College. An intensely loyal group we were, inclined to 
look down upon others who did not use our kind of correct English, 
and to regard as near heathen those who never went to church, though 
almost any church would do. Financially we were near zero, a little be- 
low if one reckoned honest debts to be paid later. 

At church I met “Professor” McBurr of Oakfield College. He was 
more interested in a member of the young women’s class than in the 
Sunday School lesson, for which I could not blame him, but to me, he 
did not look like a professor. 

I had grown up where there were real professors. Had not Professor 
Canfield, later to become the great librarian at Columbia University, 
consulted me occasionally as he passed our gate, as he went to the State 
University on the hill? I do not remember what we talked about for 
I was only six years old, but I do picture Professor Canfield’s very large 
head, and his strong, steady pace as he walked up Lee street. 

I had other professors in my acquaintance, some of them bewhiskered 
and awe-inspiring. Stephen Leacock notes that once professors were 
up-standing and authoritative, not to be taken lightly. Now, he con- 
tinues, they are just like anybody else, and the joke is on the professors. 

Professor McBurr did not look the part. His black hair was tightly - 
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combed down over a little, receding forehead. Specifically his hair-do 
suggested a carpenter’s pencil over the right ear. No, he would never 
do, and I wanted no connection with any institution he could professor 
for. Wrong, of course, I was, and I have seen worse-looking professors 
since. 

It was not my unfavorable impression of Professor McBurr which 
kept me from enrolling in Oakfield College. I had no money. In the 
mid-nineties this meant NO MONEY. I had to cut cord-wood for sale 
to help with the family living. Vigorous, outdoor exercise at not much 
per cord. 

Next year while he tried his fortune out west, President Mantor 
leased the college plant to a Miss Woodense. Ten-inch letters at the 
gate proclaimed SCI—BUS INSTITUTE. Abbreviation to six letters 
cost less than eighteen; they were functionally just as effective. 

SCIBUS did not attract me. I continued my engagements with the 
wood-lot, dug a well, built a rock-wall fence, sold frying chickens at 
twenty cents apiece, attended a four weeks teachers institute, applied 
for ten teaching positions in country schools. None of these got me 
anything but practice in making applications. 

The year following, Professor Mantor returned, did heroic adver- 
tising, got a little support from local citizens who could “take it out in 
tuition” for members of their own families. Since I could not get a 
country school, I entered with the not very large crowd which appeared 
the first day of the school year, paying two dollars for a month’s tuition. 

Oakfield College had a two-story brick building which provided a 


study hall, several classrooms, and living quarters for Professor Mantor 
and his family. 


The faculty included Professor Mantor who taught whatever needed 
teaching. Obviously, a man of such versatility would be useful almost 
anywhere. Mrs. Mantor handled music, Latin, and English. These two 
were the entire staff except Professor Dafiney who had been announced 
as head of the commercial department but was days late in arriving. 


I enrolled in bookkeeping which was pursued successfully under my 
own direction. Plane geometry I took, sharing a short period with 
another man who was taking solid geometry. Commercial law I found 
interesting then, and useful since. Elocution, my third subject with 
Professor Mantor, was just what I needed. I was shy when the term 
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began, but stage-wise, not afraid of anything after a few months in that 
class of earnest men and women. Viri Romae Illustres was my fifth 
subject, but when Mrs. Mantor’s time was needed elsewhere, the Romans 
took a permanent rest. 

Early one morning during the second week, Professor Daffney came 
to me in great excitement. “I have just been insulted,” he huffed. “I 
have taught bookkeeping forty years, and look what I found on my desk 
this morning—A KEY. I do not need a key to teach anything!!”, and he 
staccatoed back to his room. 

The offensive volume was merely the usual checking device by which 
twenty students might have twenty different correct amounts and each 
individual could have only one. I could not prove to Professor Daffney 
that no offense had been intended. He left on the first train, and I 
became possessor of the despised key. 

At the end of the month for which I had paid, my money was running 
low. Second-hand books, and ink at three cents a bottle were not large 
items, but two dollars a month for tuition, and a fifteen cent hair-cut 
would trouble me more than any national debt has done since. 

My interview with Professor Mantor was like this: “I am out of 
money and shall have to quit school.” 

“No, I don’t want you to quit. Tell you what we'll do. You teach the 
rapid calculation class, and keep on checking the bookkeeping. Then 
you will not have to pay tuition.” And so it was. 

By this shift, I got my first academic promotion. I now had the same 
rank which Professor McBurr had held earlier when I was so sure he did 
not look like a professor. Neither did I, but as a teacher I seemed to 
gain speed. I could plan, and always knew where I was going while my 
slower charges had to catch up after I had gone. This helped with the 
bedazzlement which is characteristic of figure juggling in short-cut arith- 
metic. I am sure that I earned the two-dollar-a-month salary, the same 
compensation which was paid to student janitors. 

One day there appeared in my class a man who had grown up in a 
far out woodsy district. It soon appeared that he could subtract faster 
than the instructor had ever done or ever would. So fine a sport was he 
that I am sure he hid his ability during those class hours. Forty years 
later he asked me whether I had learned subtraction. 

The total enrollment must have been about forty. With entrance any 
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time, very few attended the full school year. Ages varied from sixteen 
to thirty. Nearly half belonged to families who lived in Oakville. The 
others came in from the country or anywhere else one could come from. 
Two of the total had completed a four-year high school course but 
suffered no inconvenience on account of this advanced education since 
no one asked about such things. Nearly all could swear, but only two 
with great skill. They were a good-natured, well-behaved group. 

There could be no athletics or other school contests. In the book- 
keeping room where I was inconspicuously in charge we staged boxing 
contests when a long-armed dreamer whose books seldom balanced 
brought the gloves, I believe that horseshoe pitching broke out in the 
spring after measles and mumps. 

In February when such enterprises are likely to start, a church asked 
Professor Mantor to “put on” the Queen Esther Cantata. A half dozen 
students joined the church chorus. Day by day, Mrs. Mantor taught 
the Professor the scores he would be likely to need. The project moved 
with the enthusiasm which Mantor radiated. Once he brought the sup- 
port of his vibrant voice to our tenors. Not all that goes on in chorus 


may be heard, but a recording of that practice moment would have 
shown: 


HAMAN, HAMAN, LONG LIVE HAMAN 
(Davis, what is that note? ) 


The horse sense notion that one cannot teach what he does not know I 
began to doubt. Truly this man kept his educational capital busy. 


In April enrollment slid down. I had another interview with Profes- 


sor Mantor. “I have a big berry patch which needs me. I must quit 
school.” 


“Sorry; I’d like you to go on. I will get a teacher for that class of 
ours, but I want you to come back and graduate. You work those 
y y § 
berries, write an oration; then come over and practice it with me.” 


I quit, practiced my speech before the berry rows, and delivered 
“Political Ideals,” the evening of June 17, 1898. I had finished the 
college. It never opened again. 


This flesh and blood sketch is of one small institution of a type 
which history books list as not able to survive. Oakfield College had 
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already lasted too long; when it got out of the way Oakfield acquired 
the building and added a fourth year to its high school. Oakfield 
College would have met few standards of any accrediting agency, but 
the same might be said of an institution conducted by Aristotle ages 
earlier. “Aristotle was the teacher of Alexander the Great and Buce- 
phalus; Bucephalus turned out well.” This statement by a writer with a 
light touch shifts from institutional to human values. It seems to recog- 
nize that even a very wise teacher might not do everything with the 
erratic Alexander, and that Bucephalus had more feet on the ground. 
Oakfield students got what they wanted if they could take it— 
telegraphy, typing, or teaching. Not one of them would have attended a 
real college that year. Neither had anybody been fooled—much. At 
graduation I received a baribboned blank paper, not a diploma which 
to me did not seem worth the dollar it would cost. In the long years 
since, I have never met one of his former students who was not grateful 
for his year or less with Professor Mantor. Yes, that year had done 
much for us. With strawberry money in my pocket, and a contract for 


a country school at twenty-five dollars a month for four months, the best 
was yet to come. 
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Illustrations of Levels of Learning Activity: 


Objective-Improvement of Thinking Abilities 


A. R. MEAD 


Professor Emeritus, University of Florida 


This is a suggested guide for both teachers and learners when the 
learning objective is improvement of thinking, reasoning, problem- 
solving, invention, composition, creative activity, although these are 
not always identical. It is based on some of the factors of psychological 
quality involved in such abilities. It is not at all complete. The top 
level is lowest; the bottom is highest in the five. A longer series is 


possible. 





Very low 
level. 


No. 1 


Learner passive mostly; some few experiences with exercises 
found in textbooks; haphazard trial and error type. 





No. 2 


Learner attempts to answer thought questions. Ask occasional 
thought questions. Works textbook exercises by applying rules 
and use of trial and error methods. Slight recognition of relation- 
ships. No synthesis or constructive activity. 





No. 3 


Learner answers thought questions and asks them. Searches for 
rather obvious relationships. Does fair amount and quality of 
analysis, synthesis, construction or composition. Shares occasion- 
ally in group problem-solving. Discovers problems himself. 





No. 4 


Shares in group problem solving. Searchers for more difficult 
relationships. Makes careful comparisons. Weighs and rejects 
data and suggestions. Analyzes, and/or constructs, or syn- 
thesizes. Suggests own and group problems or projects. Leads 
others in activities in problem-solving or composing. Occasionally 
invents ideas or things. 





No. 5 
A high 


leve 


Does all things listed in No. 4. Plans on own initiative, individual 
and group projects. Directs a group. Uses various sources and 
materials. Does high type of abstract reasoning, composition, or 
project, or creative constructive activity resulting in a tested re- 
sult or product. 





Administrators sometimes mistake what a class is doing because the 
teacher is not lecturing, and he is not answering questions. Rather, 
he is constantly stimulating others to find solutions, and constantly sug- 
gesting that certain data can be found and will a student obtain the data? 
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And he requires the students to formulate generalizations and to check 
them. All teachers will do well to do some planning and practicing if 
they expect their students to do much thinking. The process is not 
mastery of subject-matter, but it uses relevant data. It is not lecturing. 
It is not just asking questions because many are often memoriter in 
character. 

Teachers do not find in this series of levels what they must do to 
stimulate motivation for such learning activity, nor do these levels indi- 
cate what the teacher must do to obtain such learning activity. True, 
there is some indication in the above paragraph. While this discussion 
is not primarily concerned with what the teacher does, here are a few 
suggestions. (1) Use of the principle of readiness, and if children are 
not ready for such activity, proceed to get them ready by suggestions, 
questions, occasional reports, voluntary contributions from class mem- 
bers, by directing the choice of issue, or problem or project to one that 
is likely to have a motivating effect upon some or all the children. (2) 
Be ready to give suggestions as to where help can be secured in the solu- 
tion of the problem. (3) When activity falters or slows down, direct a 
relevant question to a key person in the group. (4) When solutions 
are suggested, ask one or several if they can show that the solution will 
solve the problem. (5) Only in rare moments answer any questions— 
let the children suggest or find the answers. (6) Encourage, reward by 
commendation the attempts of any or all, and especially the slow ones. 
(7) Keep requiring statements from children that are formulations of 
their ideas and suggestions. Ask others to help make these statements. 
(8) Require a good quality of vocabulary and sentences. (9) At the 
beginning and later, keep insisting that ideas be defined, at the 
children’s level. 

One of the lacks in most literature on teaching is the shortage of just 
such suggestions as these just given. In S. C. Parker’s Methods of Teach- 
ing in High Schools, the teacher will find some help on what both teacher 
and child should do in problem solving. (Ginn & Co. 1915, See chapter 
IX). Most more recent treatises still lack these helps for teachers. 

Today, as never before, perhaps, our schools need to place emphasis 
upon the acquisition of the abilities to solve problems, to think, to reason, 
to do creative work, etc., because they live in a world which is changing 
rapidly and in which such activity is a must. 
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Christian Ethics in Our 


Economic Life 
ANDREW ROCKOVER CECIL 


Dean, School of Business Education 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 


There is a dominating point of view that economics as a science, 
like mathematics, physics or chemistry, deals only with relations of 
cause and effect, subjected to the strictest of tests, with no attempt to 
tell what ought to be, or whether things are right or wrong. Its sole con- 
cern is to trace effects, with no conclusions about what is desirable or 
undesirable, with no objectives to commend that which is good, or con- 
demn that which is evil, with no purposes to lay down moral precepts. 
These objectives, according to many economists, can be answered by 
reference to philosophical and religious propositions regarding the 
nature of man and his needs; and determining matters of right and 
wrong; science in their opinion is concerned only with discovering and 
stating the truth. 

We agree that science is concerned with discovering and stating the 
truth, but what is the truth? Says Thomas Huxley: “Science seems to 
me to teach in the highest and strongest manner the great truth which 
is embodied in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will 
of God. Sit down before the fact as a little child, be prepared to give 
up any preconceived notion, follow humbly whoever and whatever end 
nature leads, or you shall learn nothing . . . I have only begun to learn 
content and peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks to do this.” 

One of the fallacies of the American higher education, according to 
President Oliver C. Carmichael of the University of Alabama is the 
worship of facts. “Pursuit of the truth is undoubtedly the highest 
function of the university, but that is not synonymous with scientific 
research.” The real aim of science cannot be different from the total 
purpose of life. Writes George A. Buttrick in his Faith and Educa- 
tion: “Education cannot live under any hermetic seal, but only under 
the countersign of man’s nature and destiny. If God is, education must 
live under the acknowledgment of God.” 
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Religion and science do not contradict each other. We might also 
parallel this by saying that economic study cannot be divorced from 
moral consideration even in an extreme and severe analysis. The 
application of ope scheme of economics to two societies with different 
moral standards, one for instance based on barbaric impulses, and the 
other one guided by Christian fellowship, will give totally different 
results. When the state and church are inter-related parts of a whole 
society bound by a covenant with God, the Christian philosophy radi- 
ates the light of God on all human problems including the confused 
economic and political conditions. Mistaken, therefore, is the belief 
that economics has no concern with any motive except the selfish desire 
for wealth, or that wealth is the only center around which economics 
clusters. 

By an economic factor we understand anything which has a definite 
influence upon the production of wealth and upon its distribution. The 
motives that lead men to cooperate or to fight each other, to work to 
make the earth productive or to be idle, to be provident or to live for 
the moment, are all motives which influence the ability to produce and to 
distribute God’s gifts in an adequate way. Those elements of character, 
temperament and ability are all economic factors. It is the field of 
human social action in which we have to study Christian ethics. 

Wrote Comte in his Positivism: “It is impossible to effect any perm- 
anent reconstruction of the institutions of society without a previous 
reorganization of opinion and of life. The spiritual basis is necessary 
not merely to determine the character of the temporal reconstruction, 
but to supply the principal motive force by which the work is to be 
carried out.” Ifa positivist can declare this, the Christian should claim 
the secret of carrying the spiritual motives of Christianity over a field 
of economic development and amelioration. 

Basically, the Christian approach to the economic order is determined 
by the end that our economic life shall be more worthy of the name 
Christian. The story of mankind is the story of the human ability to 
discover and to organize. The Christian ethics reveals injustice and 
inequality, making men less content with things as they are, and reveals 
new fields for worthy human effort and gives the full opportunity of 
expression to the genius of creative personalities, keeping before men 
the wisdom of a brotherly society, which transforms economic relations 
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into a fellowship and the individual into a brother. The Christian 
motives of sympathy, brotherhood and solidarity of the human family 
are immense incentives to find a nobler way to discover relief for dis- 
tress and disease and to seek out the hidden springs of economic ameli- 
oration. 

In the history of our generation we have evidence of the importance 
of the Christian conscience in building the standards of economic life. 
Nazi-Germany rejected Christianity; and cruelty revived in a form 
never known before, with stoves to burn men of other races. Communist 
Soviet Russia rejected Christianity; and slavery revived in the form of 
concentration camps with millions of prisoners jailed to furnish un- 
paid labor, with no need to provide them with a minimum of goods 
which free workers expect. 

It is obvious that a part of Christian ethics already forms an opera- 
tive part of our general modern social ideas. The American lives in 
one of the freest lands upon the earth because our institutions and 
traditions of freedom have been influenced by the churches; in progress 
toward justice Christianity has been a more important factor than has 
any doctrinary principle of economics. Due to Christianity already 
absorbed we have the present decent standards of our life, we have 
an absence of direct falsehood and cruelty. 

Why is the American economy the strongest and the most dynamic the 
world has ever seen? To what factors can we attribute the fact that with 
only six per cent of the world’s population, the United States produces 
over 50 per cent of the world’s manufactured goods? 

Some attribute the strength of our economy to our natural resources, 
large land areas and to our manpower. These are important factors, 
but they do not explain the whole story of our economy. Asia has 
more manpower, larger land areas, richer natural resources, but still 
constitutes one of the most underdeveloped areas in the world. The 
secret of this nation’s greatness lies in the adopted principle of in- 
dividual liberty under which human incentive was given the widest 
possible scope. This principle derives from the Christian faith in the 
essential dignity and worth of the individual man. Surrendering our- 
selves to Christ, we rejected slavery; and consequently we rejected the 
planned economy that does mean serfdom. 

It is undeniable that Christianity regards the economic welfare of a 
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group as more important than selfish individualism. Let us make clear 
what we do understand by the “welfare of a group.” “Group welfare” 
used to be identified with the economy controlled by the state, and “‘in- 
dividual welfarg” with the system of private enterprise. If we say that 
Christianity emphasizes the importance of group welfare, it does not 
mean, therefore, that the state can always promote better social progress 
than the system of private enterprise. Christianity repudiates totali- 
tarianism that denies liberty to the individual and materialism that 
debases the human soul. By the welfare of the group we understand 
such econome conditions which secure freedom and well-being for all 
men, the strong and the weak, the talented and the handicapped. 

Under our principle of individual liberty we have the highest stand- 
ards of living with one automobile for four inhabitants, one telephone 
for every three, one tractor for every farm, one house for every 3.3 
Americans. The United States has demonstrated pretty convincingly 
that the best system of providing conditions which will result in a high 
degree of prosperity is the one in which governmental interference and 
restrictions upon the freedom of the individual are limited and the 
private enterprise has a great degree of freedom. We have demon- 
strated that the government can discharge its responsibilities for the 
economic welfare of the nation without depriving the people their right 
to participate freely in the formation of laws and without depriving the 
people their right to participate freely in the formation of laws and with- 
out the danger of tyranny. 

Promoting maximum opportunity for the development of individual 
personalities, Christianity condemns overgrown individualism, striv- 
ing for personal gain, which can be transformed in injustice and exploi- 
tation. Only by making proper use of incentives—writes James F. Lin- 
coln, president of the Lincoln Electric Company and author of the book 
Incentive Management—can society take full advantage of the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the individual; “bad leadership, bad morals 
and crass stupidity have made man a shadow only of what he can be, 
what God intended him to be and what he eventually will be. . . .” 

The history of the Industrial Revolution gives a vivid picture of the 
danger of selfish individualism with irresponsible and concentrated 
wealth. The Industrial Revolution was characterized in its beginning 
by a brutal contempt for human life, reckless exploitation of men, 
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women and children and shocking ravages and inhumanities; industrial- 
ism in its beginning was a destroyer of standards. Karl Polanyi in his 
The Great Transformation states that the early factory system not only 
exploited the workers economically, but what was more barbaric, de- 
stroyed also immemorial culture patterns and gave nothing in their 
place. This was the moral expression of the factory system in its early 
days. What was the way in which the produced wealth was distributed? 
At the same time when few were trying to monopolize all the economic 
power in their hands, the wages of the workers living in the slums 
were determined by the so-called principle of the “iron law of wages,” 
which, according to David Ricardo, provided that wages tend to fall 
to the lowest level acceptable by the most unskillful and most desperate 
worker. 

Those abuses are only a memory now. In progressive countries they 
were abolished by labor legislation; by public services, including the 
spread of education, town and country planning, and park system; 
by the growing sense of social responsibility; by the attitude of business 
management. 

Those accomplishments can largely be accounted for by the con- 
tribution of the Christian philosophy to our economic life. Christianity, 
rejecting the fratricidal struggle of class war, is far from being com- 
placent to the exploitation of man by men. Hunger and unhappiness 
of any man is a great concern of Christians, who believe that every 
individual is a child of God. No true Christian is complacent in the 
face of periodic crises in which millions are denied work, consumers’ 
needs are unmet, and unemployment becomes epidemic. Unemployed 
men, idle machines and unused materials at the same time and place do 
not make sense to men endowed with God-given reason. 

Christianity in its concern to secure an abundant life to all men 
offers not only the end of an ideal brotherhood under the fatherhood 
of God but also concrete measures. The means offered by Christianity 
to achieve an economic life worthy of the name “Christian” are freedom, 
justice, brotherhood, and first of all, Christian fellowship guided by 
the Holy Spirit. Those means must be applied in order to insure co- 
operation, in order to build a brotherly world with an enriched and 
abundant economic life and in order to survive. 

The materialistic philosophy of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin re- 
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jects the means offered by the spiritual philosophy of Christianity. The 
end of those who hold such a materialistic philosophy is the welfare of 
the proletariat; their means—force, coercion, revolution, and dictator- 
ship. Sacrificing the dignity and sacredness of the individual human 
personality, they promote the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” based 
on force and “unrestricted by law,” which, according io Stalin, “can- 
not be complete democracy, democracy for all, for the rich as for the 
poor. . . . The state is a machine in the hands of the ruling class for 
suppressing the resistance of its class enemies.” The diabolical out- 
rages against human personality are motivated by the fact that the 
“solidarity and the internal unity of the Party” cannot afford “to be 
too liberal or to permit freedom of factions.” (Stalin: Problems of 
Leninism. ) 

Karl Marx said plainly: “The democratic concept of man is false 
because it is Christian. The democratic concept holds that . . . each man 
has a value as a sovereign being. . . . This is the illusion, dream and 
postulate of Christianity, that man has a sovereign soul.” 

Let us ask, why are (or at least were) the “seeds of destruction” 
which, according to the Communist Manifesto, the capitalistic system 
carries within itself fruitless in the United States? Why did not 
American labor, even at the bottom of the depression, try to set up 
a “revolutionary government”? Why is our labor not opposed to the 
introduction of the machine and of technological improvements, since, 
according to Marx, the machine under the capitalistic system makes the 
worker an appendage to it and brings unemployment, distress and un- 
happiness? 

The believers in the materialistic philosophy of Marx cannot grasp 
the idea that in the United States there is no class war. The Christian 
postulate that a man has a sovereign soul gave the American worker 
full citizenship in the society, which was considered by Marx an 
“instrument of oppression.” The worker to whom was given the sense 
of value of a sovereign being believes in the traditional system of 
private enterprise. William Green, the late president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has said: “If this country ever gets a system of 
governmental regulation, labor will suffer most.” Freedom of the 
individual will be lost, and the worker will become a serf of the 
state instead of his government becoming a servant to him. 
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Charles Francis, chairman of the General Goods Corporation, ad- 
dressing the postwar convention of the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, said: “You can buy a man’s time; you can buy a man’s 
physical presence at a given place. But you cannot buy enthusiasm; 
you cannot buy initiative; you cannot buy loyalty. You have to earn 
these things.” In his book Incentive Management, James F. Lincoln, 
pioneer of incentive pay to workers, points out that many incentives 
have been tried, but the real incentive is provided not by money or 
short hours, not by safety or security, but by giving the worker the 
feeling that he is a man among men. “If we are to get incentive for the 
wage earner,” writes Lincoln, “we must also make his job the means 
of making him outstanding in the eyes of those whose admiration he 
covets.” 

During the war, the War Manpower Commission initiated the Train- 
ing Within Industry (TWI) program. More than a million foremen 
in war industry attended those programs in order to learn new methods 
for handling the groups under them. The foremen were taught that 
the human relations approach should be based on the principle: “People 
must be treated as individuals, not as members on the payrolls.” 

A revolutionary change in the accepted scale of values, in which 
primary concern for the welfare of a person takes place of complete con- 
centration on the products of machines is recommended by the Christian 
faith that affirms the supreme worth of persons. Institutions must be 
tested finally by their contribution to the enrichment of personality. 
Persons are not to be regarded as economic expendables or commodities, 
and individuals have a sacred obligation to make all efforts to enable 
others to live in decency. If our talents and capacities lead to unfair 
and exploitative acquisition of wealth for its own sake and disregard for 
justice and common welfare, that economic motivation is unchristian 
and consequently leads toward disaster. 

Fifty years ago, writes Peter F. Drucker, the American businessman 
himself still fully believed that business, to be successful, had to act 
without regard to social and economic well-being. His conviction was 
that “the business of this country is business.” Today, however, a 
good many of our largest businesses would phrase their philosophy: 
“The business of this business is the country,” since “the only line 
of action that will pay in the long run is one that serves American 
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society as well as their company. Socially irresponsible action—con- 
trary to everything asserted by the orthodox apologists for capitalism, 
as well as by Marx and all socialists since him—simply does not pay. 
... We no longer believe that there is a cleavage between the demands a 
business makes on a person as a businessman and the demands society 
makes on him as a citizen.” (Saturday Evening Post, January 1952, 
“Look What’s Happened to Us.”’) 

Christianity offers a larger unifying concept than the fratricidal 
struggle of classes; and in order to build a brotherly world with an 
abundant economic life, man must turn from the battlefield of class 
conflict to the cooperative avenues of peaceful progress. Economic 
life is not decreed by nature, and modern man is committed to shape his 
and his fellow man’s economic destiny. The regenerative force of 
economic cooperation which is an expression of the Christian brother- 
hood moves beyond the declaration of principle and proves to be able 
to create industrial peace, based on group recognition, creative self- 
expression and opportunity for accomplishment in vocation. 

How can labor unions meet their responsibilities toward the society? 
In order to find the solutions toward the welfare of our society wisdom 
and farsightedness require the recognition of the fact that the work 
rules that retard the introduction of new machines, and reduce the 
productivity of workers, prevent the release of resources offered to 
mankind by the genius of creative personalities and keep the society 
from reaping all the benefits of the gifts given by God for the total wel- 
fare of all His children. 

The Christian faith is relevant also to international economic order. 
The Christian conscience demands cooperation as the only just ap- 
proach to the economic problems of this interrelated world with the 
growing interdependence of all nations. Fred M. Vinson, the late 
Chief Justice, in his address of January 9, 1946, stated: “This is a 
world in which all countries must work together if we are to live in 
peace and prosperity. The alternative—God save us—is to perish 
together. Mankind surely has the wit and the will to choose, not 
death, but life.” 

According to the reports of the United Nations on the economic 
conditions of the world, the difference between the industrial and 
non-industrial nations themselves upon the markets of the underde- 
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veloped areas is more marked. After the Second World War the under- 
developed areas comprised approximately 75 per cent of the world 
population. If the people of the world “are to share benefits of modern 
technology, there will need to be persistent efforts to improve and ex- 
pand areas of international collaboration and thereby reduce the po- 
tential conflicts between economic autarchy and the interest of a world 
community.” (International Conciliation, April 1948, pp. 155-56.) 

The United States is keeping today a key position with regard to 
world trade, and she is also the world’s largest creditor, with claims 
against most of the rest of the world; this position has fundamental 
implications in the course of international relations. Our past per- 
formance in America has been influenced, at some points decisively, 
by Christianity. The influence of this attitude we can observe in the 
growth in the United States of the belief that cooperation is a pre- 
condition of international order and the only just approach to the 
economic problems of this interrelated world with the growing inter- 
dependence of all nations. 

January, 1952, brought to an end the greatest single act of inter- 
national generosity—the Marshall Plan. In forty-five months, and with 
twelve billion dollars, ECA (Economic Cooperation Administration) 
performed the task of restoring the shattered economies of Western 
European countries. Economic reconstruction was necessary to fortify 
the people of Western Europe with the will to survive, to provide the 
impetus for the regenerative forces latent in the European economy, 
and to restore the faith of the European people in their democratic 
traditions. 

General Marshall, in his speech at the Memorial Day services at 
Arlington National Cemetery, referring to the unrest in Asia said, “A 
large part of it results from an upsurge of the people who have long 
suffered in poverty and misrule. And the millions who live under such 
subnormal conditions are entitled to a fair share of the God-given 
rights of human beings. It is a challenge to the more favored nations 
to send assistance in bettering their lot.” 

President Eisenhower, in his inaugural address of January, 1953, 
expressed his desire for assistance to needy peoples when he said: “We 
view our nation’s strength and security as a trust upon which rests the 
hope of the free men everywhere . . . the impoverishment of any single 
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people in the world means danger to the well-being of all other peoples.” 

The United States is committed to a Point IV program of long-range, 
expanding foreign aid to that portion of the world living in misery 
with inadequate food and primitive and stagnant economic life. Inviting 
all countries to pool their technological resources in this world-wide 
effort for the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom, President 
Truman said, “For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these people.” Are 
we really, for the first time in history, making available to the peoples 
in underdeveloped areas the benefits of our technical knowledge? 

For more than two hundred years the Church proclaimed the sacred- 
ness of all useful work—work which serves human needs of every kind, 
both at home and overseas. The World Service program is one of the 
real purposes for which the Church stands. Every local church is a 
world parish, composed of two sections—the local and world section. 
Agricultural teachers with practical experience; engineers helping to 
build homes, hospitals, schools, and churches; commercial and home 
economics teachers; educators; and doctors develop the economy ex- 
pressed by John Wesley in the Statement, “Let us unite the two so long 
divided, knowledge and vital piety.” 

Is this program an expression of the kind of “charity” which, accord- 
ing to some “realistic” economists, brings the danger of inefficiency and 
deterioration for the economy of foreign countries? It is rather the 
“charity” described so beautifully by Moses Ben Maimon (Mai- 
monides), “Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; assist the re- 
duced fellow man either by a considerable gift, or a sum of money, or 
by teaching him a trade, or by putting him in the way of business, 
so that he may earn an honest: livelihood, and not be forced to the 
dreadful alternative of holding out his hand for charity. This is the 
highest step and the summit of charity’s golden ladder.” 

The policies for the solution of international trade may be of varied 
kind, and jointly developed may require tariff reduction, simplification 
of custom regulations, more encouragement for international invest- 
ments and more efficient monetary policies which will restore soundness 
and international acceptability of foreign currencies. The specific 
measures may be varied, but with Christian faith we believe that all the 
steps, in order to be successful, require mutual understanding and in- - 
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ternational cooperation. There is no reason why free countries should 
cut each others’ throats in economic competition. The strains in the 
international mechanism of trade and exchange can be removed or 
relieved with a view of achieving and maintaining high levels of eco- 
nomic activity throughout the world. 

Fortunately, the wisdom of international cooperation as a realistic 
and indispensable condition of security and well-being, gains around in 
the free world. The Schuman Plan provides for a single mass market 
for 155 million people of six European countries participating in the 
Plan. Coal, iron and steel will move freely in this common market not 
hampered by protective tariffs, discriminatory pricing and discrimina- 
tory controls in form of freight rates and export and import quotas. 
In February 1953, the first international shipment under the Schuman 
Plan—a train load of German coke—crossed the tariff-free borders of 
France. The initiator of the Plan, the French industrialist, Jean Mon- 
net, announced the official start of the Plan as “an important step toward 
the eventual unification of Europe, which is its only salvation.” 

The communist economic system is striving for self-sufficiency. The 
Soviet dictators, in order to maintain their own existence, made a 
constant effort to portray the Soviet Union as surrounded by vicious 
enemies. Wrote Lenin: “The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialistic states is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. . . .” It is hard to expect cooperation from a govern- 
ment that says, “Let not our hatred of our foes grow cold,” and trying 
to preserve its power by keeping the people in poverty and confusion. 

The hope of the free world in the ultimate triumph of international 
economic cooperation lies in the hearts and minds of men of good will. 
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Watch for these new books for Spring, 1956 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
by Harold Byram and Ralph E. Wenrich 


It is the authors’ conviction that effective programs of vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts must be built on community needs, using community 
resources. This comprehensive text shows how the schools and the community 
can work together to make vocational education an integral and effective part of 
the community school program on the elementary, secondary, community col- 
lege, and adult school levels. The book also clarifies many misconceptions about 
vocational education, and explains its relevance to general education. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
by Albert J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett 


This text presents material teachers will need in order to function ef- 
fectively as members of their profession — in professional organizations, in their 
school, and in the community. The authors emphasize two of the basic respon- 
sibilities of every teacher — improving working conditions and determining 
professional standards. Attractive illustrations, pictograms, charts, graphs, 
photographs, and drawings supplement the text. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by Earl S. Johnson 


This methods book in teaching the social sciences presents the author’s 
theories on the nature of social studies — plus their relation to teaching and 
to the understanding of social knowledge in a democratic society. Dr. Johnson 
discusses both the division and the unity of labor in the social sciences as they 
provide the groundwork of social studies. The text is problem-centered, with the 
focus always on the student. 


And don’t forget .... 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: 
In the Modern Elementary School 
by Margaret G. McKim 1955 528 pages $5.25 
Counseling with Parents in Early Childhood Education 
by Edith M. Leonard, Dorothy D. Van Deman, and Lillian E. Miles 
1954 330 pages $3.75 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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PEABODY 


BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Dolores Lane 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Norma Bomar, 
Marjorie Book, Beatrice M. Clutch, T. W. Cowan, A. L. Crabb, Norman Frost, 
Floyd Funk, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, Susan W. Gray, William J. Griffin, B. S. Holden, 
James L. Hymes, Jr., Ada McCaa, Margaret E. Newhall, Louis Nicholas, John E. 
Pate, Jewell Phelps, Curtis Ramsey, Frances Rogers, Elizabeth Sterrett, H. A. 


Webb, and F. Lynwood Wren. 


Arts and Music 


Epwarp, N. Waters. Victor Her- 
bert: A Life in Music. Macmillan, 
1955. 653p. $8.50. 


It is unlikely that Mr. Waters’ book will 
be challenged for a long time to come as the 
standard work on Victor Herbert. He has 
gone to primary sources—people who knew 
Herbert, contemporary records and reports— 
and has painstakingly and impressively docu- 
mented the whole. 

Though he rouses a suspicion of special 
pleading at times, he gives a just and ac- 
curate account, and an engrossing picture 
of one of the most industrious, successful 
and beloved musicians who have been 
claimed as American. 


Kern, ALIceE M. AND Titus, HELEN 
M. The Teacher’s Guidebook to Piano 
Literature. Edwards, 1955. 15lp. 
$3.75. 


This compilation of piano compositions 
should be of great value to every serious 
piano teacher. The four divisions of the 
book are: lower elementary (grades 1 and 
2) upper elementary (grades 3 and 4) in- 
termediate (grades 5 and 6), and lower 
advanced (grades 7 and 8). Composers are 
listed chronologically under each division. 
The publisher(s) and editor (if any) is in- 
cluded for each composition. 

A most valuable contribution to the field 
of piano teaching literature, especially since 
the authors plan to issue supplements at 
regular intervals. 





Wituiams, RatpH VaucHan. The 
Making of Music. Cornell, 1955. 61p. 
$2.00. 


An illuminating, non-technical discourse 
by Vaughan Williams on his approach to 
music and its composition. Often designated 
“The dean of living English composers,” 
Vaughan Williams presents much in this 
small volume that is of value to the inter- 
ested amateur but is of more value to those 
individuals who are active in musical com- 
position. This should be in every college 
music library. 


Yates, Raymonp F. New Methods 
for Home Repair and Improvements. 
Longmans, 1955. 301p. $3.95. 


A practical and comprehensive guide for 
the home handyman, recognizing the many 
new materials as well as the old. Over one 
hundred illustrations—many halftones—quite 
instructive. 


Biography 


Woopress, James. Booth Tarking- 
ton, Gentleman from Indiana. Lippin- 


cott, 1955. 318p. $5.00. 


A combination biography and _ critical 
study with abundant biographical detail in- 
terestingly composed. A _ substantial and 
commendable contribution to American 
biography. 
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Children’s Literature 


ALLsTROM, ELIzABETH. The Sing- 
ing Secret. Friendship Press, 1955. 
127p. $2.00. 

Stories of missignary work in foreign 
lands told from the point of view of chil- 
dren in those countries will appeal to 
fourth-graders or others interested in learn- 
ing about other lands, and may prove useful 
as a supplementary social science reader. 


Batt, Zacnary. Bar Pilot. Holiday 
House, 1955. 218p. $2.50. 


In all kinds of weather, Jim Yordy got a 
thrill out of guiding big ships from the 
Gulf through the treacherous delta at the 
mouth of the Mississippi—Civil War back- 
ground and unusual point of view—Young 
high school readers. 


Baver, Heen. California Gold 
Days. Doubleday, 1954. 128p. $3.00. 

A lively narrative of exciting events dur- 
ing the California gold rush. The book was 
written for young people who will enjoy its 
easy style and numerous photographs, maps 
and diagrams. 


BERTON, Pierre. Stampede for Gold. 
Knopf, 1955. 176p. $3.00. 


A story of the Klondike gold rush told in 
a fascinating manner. The illustrations are 
excellent. Good school library material. 


Brak, Evisa. Giant of the Rockies. 
World, 1955. 21lp. $2.50. 


The story of John Colter, America’s “First 
hero of the Rockies,” Good reference ma- 
terial for boys and girls. 


BLANTON, CATHERINE. Hold Fast to 
Your Dreams. Messner, 1955. 184p. 
$2.75. . 


Segregation is the theme around which 
is unfolded the story of a high school senior 
who moves from Alabama to Arizona to 
escape the disillusionments of racial dis- 
crimination and to continue to further her 
ambition to become a dancer. Emmy Lou 
finds that even in Blue Mesa there are ob- 
stacles to be overcome before she is com- 
pletely accepted. Simple style. 


Brick, Joun. Eagle of Niagara. 
Doubleday, 1955. 253p. $2.50. 

The author has created a fascinating ad- 
venturous story of Indian warfare and cap- 
ture during ppre-revolutionary times in 
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America. Although the story has historical 
substance, it is fiction—but good fiction. The 
book might be used quite successfully as 
supplementary material along with Social 
Studies in the elementary grades. 


Burt, Outver. John Charles Fremont; 
Trail Marker of the Old West. Messner, 
1955. 192p. $2.75. 


Boys and girls will enjoy reading this 
account of one of the real heroes of the Far 
West Expansion. 


Carrrey, Nancy. Show Pony. Dut- 
ton, 1955. 88p. $2.50. 


The Cornwall twins undertake to make a 
show pony out of a broken down specimen. 
The situation is a nice variation of the theme 
which children enjoy. 


CiarK, Evecta. The Dagger, The 
Fish, and Casey McKee. McKay, 1955. 
218p. $2.75. 


Humorous exaggerated experiences of 
fourteen year old Casey McKee on a visit 
to his Uncle Bounce’s estate, where mystery 
centers around a box recently brought back 
from India. Young readers will enjoy the 
humor and the unusual characters. 


Coy, Harotp. The Real Book About 
Gold. Garden City, 1954. 222p. $1.50. 


Highly recommended. Relates the history 
of gold from early Egyptian to present, and 
the part it played. Discusses the mining, 
processing, and manufacturing of gold. All 
this interesting material is entertainingly 
presented. 


DeRLETH, Aucust. Land of Sky- 
Blue Waters. Aladdin, 1955. 214p. 
$2.75. 


A story of exploration in early America; 
Henry Schoolcraft’s search for the source 
of the Mississippi River. Young readers will 
enjoy this story. 


FREER, MARJORIE MUELLER. House 
of Holly. Messner, 1954. 183p. $2.75. 


House of Holly is a delightful love story 
interwoven with New England charm. Upon 
moving to a small community, Holly Elliot 
felt marooned but soon filled her life with 
friends and handcrafts. The handcraft 
items eventually led to a prosperous mail- 
order business which she named “House of 
Holly.” After several pleasant and whole- 
some romances, Holly marries Craig Wil- 
mont, a conservationist. 











Reep. Rookie Coach. 


FULTON, 
Doubleday, 1955. 222p. $2.75. 

Bill Taylor had not only the team but 
the entire town to convert to the standard of 
clean sports when he took the job of coach 


at Barkland High School. Unusual situa- 
tions and action will please sport loving high 
school readers. 


GarELICK, May. What's Inside? 
Young Scott, 1955. unp. $2.00. 

A clever step-by-step story in page-by-page 
pictures of a larger-than-usual egg that was 
cracked—and out came a baby goose! For 
younger readers. 


GarsT, SHANNON. James Bowie and 
His Famous Knife. Messner, 1955. 
192p. $2.75. 


A first-rate adventure story for boys and 
girls. 


GRANT, BRUCE. 
1955. 220p. $2.75. 


This is an extremely readable book for 
young people. The action is fast, historical, 
and factual. The story has adequate his- 
torical foundation, and the sections of de- 
scription on Indian life are very well done, 
and highly informative. 


Warpath. World, 


Harnes, MapGe AND Morri.., LEs- 
LIE. The Wright Brothers, First to Fly. 
Abingdon, 1955. 128p. $1.50. 


One of the “Makers of America” series. 
Especially useful for middle grade students. 


Ivens, Bryna, Epiror. Stories from 
Seventeen. Lippincott, 1955. 214p. 
$2.75. 


Fourteen vivid stories, dealing with the 
various experiences of youth. Give young 
people absorbing pictures of their own 
world. Modern magazine style. 


JeMNE, Rosemary. Martin’s Friends. 
Viking, 1955. 3lp. $2.00. 


Largely pictures by the author, this tells 
the story of Martin’s ply, with his image 
during the winter, and in the spring with 
Elsa. The very young will enjoy. 


Justus, May. Surprise for Peter 
Pocket. Holt, 1955. 10lp. $2.25. 

A precious story about Peter Pocket and 
his Pickle Pup, and the simple life of the 
folks of Pine Mountain which May Justus 
has made famous. Grown-up children will 
love it, too. 


Kucetmass, J. ALvin. Roald Amund- 





sen, A Saga of the Polar Seas. Messner, 
1955. 19lp. $3.00. 


Hazards of exploring ice-bound regions 
become real as the adventures of Roald 
Amundsen’s life are recounted. Lovers of 
danger will be thrilled with the reoccur- 
ance of risk. True and well told. 


LatHrop, Dorotuy P. Puffy and 
The Seven Leaf Clover. Macmillan, 
1954. 34p. $2.50. 


This book has some very vivid and inter- 
esting descriptive passages. It is the story 
of a tiny Pekingese puppy. 


Matscuat, Mrs. Cecit Hutse. Ladd 
of the Big Swamp. Winston, 1954. 
179p. $1.50. 


Very readable book of action. Takes place 
during Reconstruction in the Okeefenokee 
Swamps. Elementary school boys will en- 
joy the wildlife, outlaws, and storms. 


Nasu, ELEANOR ARNETT. Kit Co- 
relli, TV Stylist. Messner, 1955. 182p. 
$2.75. 


Eleanor Arnett Nash, a fashion expert and 
writer of teen-age romances, has written an 
interesting career novel about the T. V. 
world of fashion. Kit Corelli, a girl who 
loves fashion, fights her way into T. V. as 
a stylist. 


Newton, J. Epwarp. The Rogue 
and The Witch. Abelard, 1955. 276p. 
$3.50. 


Romantic historical novel based on New 
England witch hunts, with implication about 
contemporary events. Writing a little obvious 
for adults but book should interest high 


school students. 


Norton, ANDRE. Yankee Privateer. 
World, 1955. 300p. $2.75. 


Thrilling sea stories of the American 
Revolution. Good reading for upper grades 
and junior high. 


Oakes, Vanya. Roy Sato, New 
Neighbor. Messner, 1955. 157p. $2.75. 


An excellent story for teaching inter-racial 
and intercultural relations, as it describes 
the friendship of a Japanese-American, a 
negro and a white boy, and tells how the 
prejudices of one boy’s parents were re- 
moved, and how Roy learned to appreciate 
his background instead of being ashamed of 
it. Much information about Japanese cus- 
toms is included—authentic because the 
author has lived in the Orient. Isami Kashi- 
pon illustrations give the right Oriental 
touch. 
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PrerRsSALL, Jim AND HIRSHBERG, AL, 
Fear Strikes Out. Little, 1955. 217p. 
$3.50. 


The personal story of Jim Piersall, includ- 
ing the account of his emotional collapse 
and return to normal living. Professional 
baseball background. 


PopenporF, Inia. True Book of 
Weeds and Wild Flowers. Children’s 
Press, 1955. 47p. $2.00. 


A picture book for youngest readers, half 
of the pages in lavish color. A fine start 
in keen observation. One of twenty-five 
titles in the True Book series. 


Queen, Evtery. The Glass Village. 
Little, 1954. 28lp. $3.50. 


One of Ellery Queen’s best mysteries. 
Subject—provincial narrow-mindedness and 
village decadenee combine to distort the 
truth—is timely, and style less frenetic than 
usual. 


Raw.incs, Maryorie Kinnan. The 
Secret River. Scribners, 1955. unp. 
$2.50. 


Mrs. Rawlings has caught the enchant- 
ment of childhood and the magic of the 
mysterious in this lyrical fantasy of Cal- 
purnia, her only book for children. Leonard 
Weisgard’s beautiful illustrations are an 
eminently suitable accompaniment. 


HeLen. Karen Pre- 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 


REYNOLDS, 
semis . . 


218p. $2.75. 


Karen Neilsen after a year away in school 
dreads to return for her vacation to her 
home at Cannery Cove on the Pacific Coast. 
Karen becomes interested in marionette 
shows and finds happiness in entertaining 
the less fortunate people on the fishing coast 
and learns how her hobby can be turned into 
a wonderful career. - 


Ropinson, MaBet Louise. Skipper 
Riley; the Terrier Sea Dog. Random, 
1955. 90p. $2.50. 


A somewhat unusual and entertaining 
little story of a dog who could talk, though 
only his master could understand him. The 
8-to-ll-year-old will enjoy the dog’s very 
human personality and the description of his 
vacation in Maine with the doctor. 


Rowe, Viota. Oh, Brother. Long- 
mans, 1955. 214p. $2.75. 


Senior high girls will live with Penny the 
joys and sorrows of a last year in high 
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school. When Penny’s twin brother enlisted, 
he left his best friend as a suitable brother. 
Penny was not sure that she approved, but 
such was Peter’s wish. Easy reading but 
delightful. 


RypBERG, ERNIE. Sixteen Is Special. 
Longmans, 1954. 15lp. $2.50. 

Sixteen Is Special is a delightful story of 
ten high school seniors, five girls and five 
boys, who formed a club called Jack and 
Jill. There is mystery, some suspense, 
averted juvenile delinquency and romance. 
McGuire, the heroine, and Bascome, the 
hero, are wholesome teenagers who solve 
their individual and group problems in most 
satisfactory ways. 


Tait, Georce E. Breastplate and 
Buckskin. Bennett, 1954. 235p. $2.24. 

This book is an excellent compilation of 
selections about the more famous explorers 
and discoverers. The writing has a quite 
excellent story-telling approach, but is in 
fact, quite accurate in conveying the events 
and conditions of the times and men in- 
cluded in America’s early history. 


Vance, Marcuerite. Elizabeth Tu- 
dor, Sovereign Lady. Dutton, 1954. 
156p. $2.75. 

High school students will enjoy this ac- 
count of struggle behind the scenes for 


power in the English royal court under the 
Tudors. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. On Wings of 
Fire. Dutton, 1955. 160p. $2.75. 

This excellent biography of a famous 
father’s less well-known daughter is a wel- 
come addition to the lore of the Hawthorne 
family, as well as to Marguerite Vance’s 
other fine biographies for boys and girls. 
Written with perception and authenticity 
form of regorous research, this inspiring 
story of Rose Hawthorne will challenge and 
enthrall girls from eleven to sixteen or older. 


Wawpman, Frank. The Challenger. 
World, 1955. 189p. $2.50. 

Young Joe Clark’s intelligence and deter- 
mination win the championship in boxing, 
but the night he won the title, he made a 
surprise announcement. Details make good 
reading for boxing fans. 


Yonce, CHARLOTTE. The Little Duke, 
Richard the Fearless. Macmillan, 1954. 
172p. $2.00. 


A new edition of a well-known story of 
feudal times by a famous author, which will 
delight the 8-to-12 year-old with its excite- 
ment and adventure, while giving him a 
feeling for this period of history. 











Education and Psychology 


BRECKENRIDGE, MARIAN AND VIN- 
cENT, E. Leg. Child Development. 
Saunders, 1955. 438p. 


Subtitled Physical and Psychologic Growth 
Through the School Years, the third edition 
of this popular text should prove as useful 
as its predecessors in undergraduate courses 
where the biological aspects of development 
are to be stressed along with the psychologi- 
cal. Represents a general being up-to-date 
rather than a marked reorganizing of the 
material of the previous edition. 


Butcuer, S. H. Aristotle’s Theory 
of Potery and Fine Art. Dover, 1955. 
407p. $1.95. 


An extremely valuable reprint enhanced 
materially by an introduction by John Gass- 
ner which give the general reader orienta- 
tion for the text. 


ELuison, Roopa Coteman. History 
of Huntingdon College, 1854-1954. 
Univ. of Alabama Press, 1954. 305p. 
$4.00. 


This is a pleasing and adequate story of 
a small college that may be ranked some- 
what large in the annals of Southern Cul- 
ture. 


GuaseR, ABRAM. This World of 
Ours. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
46lp. $5.00. 


Comprising chapters on the “physical, 
vital, and psychic forces in the world, man’s 
mental progress, world literature and re- 
ligion, and things economic,’ political, and 
legal,” this is another earnest effort to 
synthesize present knowledge, sparked by 
the author's comprehensive concern for 
knowledge and men and by his good will 
and optimism. 


STEGENGA, Preston. Anchor of 
Hope. Erdmans, 1954. 271p. $3.50. 

A well told and carefully detailed account 
of Hope College, a contribution made by 
Dutch Americans to the culture of their 
adopted country. 


Health and Physical Education 


Dient, Harotp S. Textbook of 
Healthful Living. McGraw, 1955. 802p. 
$6.00. 


This fifth edition incorporates the most 
recent information and data concerning 





length of life, causes of death, illness and 
emotional disabilities. He includes consid- 
erable new material and a great deal of 
the material found in the earlier edition. It 
is an excellent text for college students 
studying personal and community health. 


Reference 


GasTeR, THEODOR H. New Year, Its 
History, Customs, and Superstitions. 
Abelard, 1955. 138p. $2.50. 


Traditions and lore relating to “The 
Oldest and the most universal of all festi- 
vals” are here brought together from all over 
the world. The organization of the material, 
however, is topical rather than regional. No 
treatment is simple and _ straightforward. 
Songs and pictorial illustrations enliven the 
text. 


Science and Math 


ANTHONY, HerBert Dovuctas. 
Science and Its Background. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1955. 337p. $4.00. 

A scholarly Briton blends Knowledge 
(science) with Action (history) and Vision 
(ideals) as great men of science employed 


them throughout the ages. The biographies 
are superior. 


BenpDIcK, JEANNE. Electronics for 
Young People. Whittlesey, 1955. 
189p. $2.75. 


Just what the older people, too, need for 
a basic knowledge of electronics. Clean pen 
drawings are most instructive. An enlarged 
chapter on Atomic Energy is presented. 


Hart, WituiaAM L. Calculus. Heath, 
1955. 622p. $5.50. 


This book seems to be a very comprehen- 
sive treatment of elementary calculus pre- 
sented in a very teachable form. 


Hype, Marcaret O. Atoms Today 
and Tomorrow. Whittlesey House, 
1955. 143p. $2.50. 


The clearest simple explanations of atomic 
energy—for power, medicine, agriculture, in- 
dustry—we have read. Describes the sub- 
marine NAUTILUS, prospective locomotives, 
and Eisenhower’s world program. 
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Pistorius, ANNA. What Tree Is It? 
Follett, 1955. 28p. $1.50. 


Striking color drawings of some forty 


American trees, with details of leaves, 
flowers, catkins, acorns, pods, cones, 
berries, and the like as identification. Con- 
cise, interesting text. 


Social Science 


Apams, GeorcE P., Jr. Competitive 
Economic Systems. Crowell, 1955. 
516p. $6.00. 

A general book for college use. It not 
only deals with the competing systems of 
capitalism, socialism, and fascism, separately 
but also how they interact. 


BaLpwin, Letanp D. The Adult’s 
American History. Smith, 1955. 786p. 
$8.00. 

Baldwin’s The Adult’s American History, 
is an excellent book for classroom use and 
for a library. United States history is covered 
from the exploration of the continent 
through President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion. It is a very thorough textbook. 


Beats, CARLETON. Our Yankee 
Heritage: New England’s Contribution 
to American Civilization. McKay, 
1955. 3llp. $4.00. 

“New England’s Contribution to Ameri- 
can Civilization” written in a highly personal 
vein which makes for very interesting read- 
ing. A good reference book for high school 
and college students and well for general 
readers. 


Cooper, Gorpon. Forbidden Lands. 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 164p. 
$4.75. 

The author describes the trips of various 
explorers into such little-known lands as the 
Empty Quarter of Arabia, the hill country 
of nothern Burma, and Arhem land of 
northern Australia. There appears to be 
little first-hand observation by the author. 


Fow Ler, CHARLES B. AND OTHERS. 
Economic Handbook, A Visual Survey. 
Crowell, 1955. 246p. $2.45. 

In this useful volume the American 
economy is presented in a colorful and 
graphic manner. Included also are succinct 
summaries and helpful questions. 


Gustavson, Cart G. A Preface to 
History. McGraw, 1955. 210p. $3.75. 


The author’s purpose in this volume is to 
provide “an outline of the nature of histor- 
ical-mindedness on a level sufficiently ele- 
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mentary to be suitable for first-year college 
students.” It is an interesting idea that offers 
considerable possibility as an auxiliary text. 


HAnpDLIn, Oscar. Charice or Destiny: 
Turning Points in American History. 
Little, 1955. 220p. $3.75. 

In this short volume, the author describes 
in considerable detail what he regards as 
“Turning points in American history.” It 
adds to an interesting search in the area of 
cause and effect in history. 


JacopseNn, G. A. AND Lipman, M. H. 
Political Science. Barnes & Noble, 
1955. 237p. $1.25. 

A revised edition of a College Outline 


Series volume. Useful reference material for 
the college student. 


Jones, CLARENCE F. AND DARKEN- 
wALp, Gorpon G. Economic Geogra- 
phy. Macmillan, 1954. 612p. $6.75. 

A revision of the excellent college text- 
book of economic geography. Organization 
is the same as the first edition. An im- 


portant addition is a chapter of The Chemi- 
cal Industry, by Donald R. Petterson. 


MacDona.p, AusTIN F. State and 
Local Government in the United States. 
Crowell, 1955. 667p. $6.00. 

A new college textbook. The writing style 


and organization structure are generally 
commendable. 


Lump, Sysit Victoria. Central and 
Southern Africa, A Short History. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1954. 119p. 
$1.25. 


Sketches of incidents in the development 
of central and southern Africa. 


Meter, MarRIANN. Young Traveler 
in Switzerland. Dutton, 1954. 223p. 
$3.00. 


The fifth in a series of travel guides for 
young people. It is highly informative and 
will interesting to anyone who plans to 
travel in Switzerland, or who enjoys “arm- 
chair” journeys. 

STEWART, MAxweELL S. The Grow- 
ing Family, A Guide for Parents. 
Harper, 1955. 255p. $3.50. 


A collection in book form of ten of the 
most popular Public Affairs Committee 
phlets for parents. The material is all 
ighly readable, and very sound. A valuable 
book for individual parents and for PTA 
libraries. 











Tayor, ALIcE. South Africa. Holi- 
day House, 1954. 26p. $1.75. 


A brief but fruitful look at the land and 
the people of South Africa. Both geography 
and history are employed to bring into 
proper focus the conditions and problems 
of South Africa. 


TayLor, Ricuarp. Destruction and 
Reconstruction. Longmans, 1955. 
380p. $7.50. 


A reprint of a book published in 1879. 
Richard Taylor, son of President Taylor, 
was brigadier and major general with Jack- 
son and Lee. Later, as lieutenant, he com- 
manded in Louisiana under Kirby Smith, 
and took over from Hood after the debark in 
Tennessee. The account of campaigns in 
Louisiana are probably the most accurate 
part of the book. His views on persons and 
events are interesting, and present opinions 
of patriotic citizens. This is history “from 
the Southern point of view.” 


TouMELIN, Le. Kurun Around the 
World. Dutton, 1955. 300p. $5.00. 

The author built the boat, “Kurun,” and 
leaving Brittany in September, 1949, he 
sailed her around the world, returning to 
France in July, 1952. This book records in 
great detail the observations on handling the 
boat, wind and sea, the lands and especially 
the people he visited along the way. 


WALLAcE, Epwarp Seccoms. The 
Great Reconnaissance. Little, 1955. 
288p. $5.00. 

“Soldiers, artists and scientists on the 
frontier 1848-1861,” an account of explora- 


tions and surveys along the Mexican border. 
An interesting narrative. 


List 


CAMPBELL, J. A. AND STEINER, L. E. 
Laboratory Experiments in General 





Chemistry. Macmillan, 1955. 216p. 
$3.40. 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion. Report of the Canada-United 
States Conference on Mutual Rela- 
tions. 71p. $0.50. 


American Council on Education, 
1954. Education in a Free World; Re- 
port of Nineteenth Educational Con- 
ference American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1954. 164p. $1.75. 


Dopp, THomas M. AND BEIGHEY, 
Ctype. Modern Business Arithmetic. 
Gregg, 1955. 


Educational Records Bureau, 1954. 
Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies. 
Educational Records, 1955. 


Harris, Raymonp P. My High 
School. Macmillan, 1955. 


Institute of International Education. 
Report on the National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons. The Institute, 
1955. 


MEEHAN, JAMEs R. AND Kann, GIL- 
BERT. How to Use Ten-Key Add- 
ing Machines. Gregg, 1955. 


MEEHAN, JAMEs R. AND KAnN, GIL- 
BERT. How to Use Full-Keyboard Add- 
ing Machines. Gregg, 1955. 


SANDERSON, R. T. AND BENNETT, 
WituiaM E. A Laboratory Manual for 
Introduction to Chemistry. Wiley, 
1955. 
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NEW BOOKS from McGRAW- HILL 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. 446 pages, $5.50 

A comprehensive text for graduate students of education and a practical guide for 
directors of adult education in public schools and other community agencies. It 
emphasizes the changing nature of adult education, its potential impact on the 
total educational pattern, and points the way to an integrated “community program 
of adult education.” It treats systematically the problems a practical adult educa- 
tor faces and focuses the findings of research on their solution. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 458 pages, $5.00 

A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the 
elementary school. As before, the book deals not only with teaching methods but 
also with aims of the elementary school as they relate to child development; the 
curriculum; the guidance function of the elementary schoo!; and the relation of 
extra-class activities to the total program. Teaching as a profession is stressed 
and material on the professional growth of teachers is included, to aid in de- 
veloping a unified learning experience in classroom teaching. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS 


A Resource Book for Teacher, Counselors, and Administrators 

By MARGARET E. BENNET, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, $5.50 

The first book dealing systematically and extensively with group approaches to all 
phases of guidance — personal, social, vocational, and educational — at various 
age levels. The sources of group-guidance procedures in social work, medical and 
psychiatric practice, religious and secular education, and personnel are traced, 
with emphasis on implications of practices in these various fields for educational 
programs. Illustrations of classroom techniques are included throughout the book, 
and examples of forms and exercises are included together with an illustrative unit 
on human relations and a bibliography of visual aids. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University; CONSTANCE M. 
McCULLOUGH, ‘San Francisco State College; and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, 
Educational Records Bureau. Second Edition. 438 pages, $5.00 

An invaluable aid in solving the reading problems encountered in schools. Especi- 
ally written for liberal arts students preparing to teach, for graduate students in 
colleges of education, and for teachers in service. It presents the whole school and 
college reading program in which every member of the staff participates. Reading 
programs and procedures in different kinds of situations are discussed. Both the 


theoretical basis for the improvement of reading and the appropriate diagnostic and 
remedial procedures are included. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG, Illinois State Normal University. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 616 pages, $5.50 

This revision of a best-selling textbook offers a general descriptive overview of 
American public education. The five major accents are: organization and admin- 
istration, levels of education, personnel, provisions for educational materials and 
environment, and issues and trends in American public education . . . each con- 
taining suggested activities in order that the course may function in the lives of 
the prospective teachers now and later. It also includes sections on orientation to 
the teaching profession and more material on private and parochial schools and 


colleges has been added. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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5 
American Seating 


Classroom 
Furniture 


Many desks resemble the American 
Universal Desk; many chairs, chair 
desks and tablet-arm chairs look like 
the American Envoy line—for these and 
other American Seating products have 
been copied often. The similarity ends, 
however, with appearance. American 
Seating quality, service and leadership 


stand alone. LJ Universal Desk 
To schoolmen seeking the best values, The American Seating Universal Desk. 

the widespread imitation of American surpasses all others by its ability to ~ 
Seating products is a helpful guide — give best service to learning and teach- 
because it offers evidence that the engi- _ing for many years at low maintenance 
neering skill, research, testing facilities,  cost—while saving valuable floor space. 
and manufacturing know-how of 
American Seating Company are provid- Gaeny eee 


ing values not equalled elsewhere. The American Seating Envoy Desk 
. ; " eliminates squeaks, loose joints, objec- 
American Seating products are built —tionable bracing, sharp protrusions. 


to serve—not just to sell. They areoften Equipped with all-purpose bookguard 
imitated —never excelled. on occupant’s right. 


ee ee 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in 
beauty, comfort, durability, acousti- 
cal benefit. With or without folding 
tablet-arm. 


-Tmueucan Seating Company 


Worvp’s LEADER IN Pustic SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
FOLDING CHAIRS. 








